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THE “BUCKETS OF 
BLOOD” 


By Geoffrey Willans 


WINTER IN TUNISIA 
By Reg Butler 


AND SOME IN HORSES 
By ¥. K. Stanford 


LETTERS FROM AMERICA 
By Denis Ireland 


TWO DOCTORS 
By Francis Ladbury 


BATS AND BASILISKS, 
BUT NO FISH 


By Barney Dickinson 
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WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS LTD. 


45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH: AND 
1 BATEMAN’S BUILDINGS, SOHO, LONDON, W.1. 
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NORTH BRITISH 


AND 


MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 








THE COMPLETE PENSION ASSURANCE 


Combines in one contract the benefits of Life Assurance with 
a series of instalments of capital for a fixed period and a 
pension thereafter to you or your wife or to you and your wife 
and to the survivor. 





OFFICES IN SCOTLAND 
GLASGOW . 
INVERNESS . 
KIRKCALDY . 
PERTH . 
STIRLING 
WICK . 





. 64 Princes Street, 2 
61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 
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————TAKE UP PELMANISM—— 
For Courage and Clear-Thinking 








The Grasshopper Mind 


OU know the man 


with a “ Grass- 

hopper Mind” as well as you 
know yourself. His mind nibbles at 
everything and masters nothing. 

At home in the evening he 
the radio—gets tired of it 
through a magazine—can't get interested. 
Finally, unable to concentrate on any- 
thing, he either goes to the pictures or 
falls asleep in his chair. At his work he 
always takes up the easiest job first, puts 
it down when it hard, and starts 
something else. Jumps from one thing to 
another all the time. 

There are thousands of these people 
with ‘‘ Grasshopper Minds ”’ in the world 
In fact they are the very people who do 
the world’s most tiresome tasks—and get 
but a pittance for their work. They do 
the world’s clerical work and the routine 
drudgery. Day after day, vear after vear 

endlessly—they hang on to the jobs that 
are smallest-salaried, longest-houred, least 
interesting, and poorest-futured ! 


tunes in 
then glances 


gets 


What Is Holding You Back? 


If you have a ‘Grasshopper Mind ” 
you know that this is true. And you know 
why it is true. Even the blazing sun 
can't burn a hole in a piece of tissue- 
paper unless its rays are focused and con- 
centrated on one spot! A mind that 
balks at sticking to one thing for more 
than a few minutes surely cannot be 
depended upon to get you anywhere in 
vour vears of life ! 

The tragedy of it all is this: you know 
that you have within you the intelligence 
the earnestness, and the ability that can 
take you right to the high place you want 
to reach in life! What is wrong What's 
holding you back? Just one fact—one 
scientific fact. That is all Because, as 
Science says, you are using only one-tenth 
of your real brain-power ! 


What Can You Do About It? 


That is the question you are 
yourself. Here is the answer. 

Take up Pelmanism now! A course of 
Pelmanism brings out the mind's latent 
powers and develops them to the highest 
point of efficiency. It develops strong, 
positive, vital qualities such as Optimism 
Concentration, and Reliability, all qualities 
of the utmost value in any walk of life 


asking 


Remember—Everything you do is 
preceded by your attitude of mind. 


What Pelmanism Does 


Pelmanism enables you to overcome 
defects and failings. Amongst those 
most often met with are the following :— 

Inertia 

Timidity 

Indecision 

Depression 


Pessimism 
Forgetfulness 
Indefiniteness 
Procrastination 
Frustration Mind-Wandering 
Weakness of Will Lack of Confidence 
Inferiority Complex 


But Pelmanism does more than eliminate 
failings It awakens dormant faculties. 
It develops powers you never thought 
you possessed It strengthens mental 
attributes which are valuable in every 
and every aspect of living. It 
develops 

Optimism 

Judgment 

Self-Control 

Observation 

Concentration 
—Self-Confidence —Resourcefulness 
—Organising Power —Presence of Mind 

and a Reliable Memory 


career 


—Tact 
—Courage 
—Initiative 
—Reliability 
—Will-Power 


Thousands have done this and you can 
do the same 

The general effect of the training is to 
induce an attitude of mind and a personal 
efficiency favourable to the happy manage- 
ment of life 


Reduced fees for serving and ex-Service members 
of Her Majesty's Forces. 
(Apply for Services Enrolment Form.) 


Write to-day for a free copy of “The 
Science of Success.” This will give you 
full details of the Course, which is private, 
individual to each Pelmanist, and carried 
out by correspondence, in your spare time, 
at moderate fees payable—if you like— 
by instalments. To write or call for ‘‘ The 
Science of Success,’’, puts you, of course, 
under no obligation. 


PELMAN INSTITUTE 
( Established over 50 years) 
102 Norfolk Mansions, 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 


Callers welcomed. 


PELMAN OVERSEAS INSTITUTES: 
DELHI, 10 Alipore Road MELBOURNE, 396 
Flinders Lane. DURBAN, Natal Bank Chambers 
(P.O. Box 1489). PARIS, 176 Boulevard Haussmann. 
AMSTERDAM, Prinsengracht 1021. 
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REDUCE THE COST OF 
EDUCATION 


EFFECT A SCHOOL FEES POLICY 
WITH 


CALEDONIAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Founded 1805) 


For particulars write to :— 
Head Office ; A St ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 
London Office . ; 5 Lorusury, Lonpon, E.C.2 


OR ANY OF THE COMPANY'S BRANCHES 


IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 














PHOSPHORUS 


Phosphorus is an element 
essential to life, whether 
animal or vegetable. 
Though it occurs abun- 
dantly in the form of 
natural phosphates, these 
can be absorbed by plants 
only with difficulty. They 
must first be converted in- 
to soluble fertilizers such as superphosphate, which are then absorbed 
easily. This conversion is one of chemistry’s greatest contributions to 
agriculture. Phosphorus, which is never found free in nature, is 
obtained mainly from the mineral apatite—a compound of phosphorus 
and calcium that is found in many countries, but principally in the 
U.S.A., Russia and North Africa. Other valuable sources are animal 
bones and basic slag—a by-product of steel making. The element 
exists in several forms, the two most important being “yellow” phos- 
phorus, a white, wax-like poisonous solid that catches fire when exposed 
to air, and “red” phosphorus, a non-poisonous powder used in the 
striking compound on safety-match boxes. Compounds of phosphorus 
are used in medicine and for purposes as different as water softening 
and the rust-proofing of steel. 
In addition to using small quantities of the element 
in making phosphor bronze, an important heavy- 
duty alloy, I.C.I. uses more than 70,000 tons of 
phosphate rock every year in producing ““Concen- 
trated Complete Fertilizers” for agriculture. 
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*xample of 17th century Scottish 
ship n carving—the Deacon's 
he peer en's Coat 
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tish Museum, Edinburgh By Appointment 
Cigar Merchants 
to the 
late King George V! 





a famous 
Scottish Tradition 


That Scottish habit of making things un- 
commonly well is nobly upheld to-day by John 
Cotton No. | Cigarettes. Behind this cool and 
mellow leaf is all John Cotton’s generations of 
experience in making fine tobacco. It assures 
vou a fragrant, cool-smoking cigarette that, 
once enjoyed, makes you its devotee for life. 


“John Cotton 


CIGARETTES 


FOUNDED IN EDINBURGH IN i770 





YOUR HELP is needed 
to give him a 
real chance 


Every child deserves a good start in life. In 
the past hundred years, this Society has been 
Father and Mother to more than 39,000 boys 
and girls. To-day, funds are urgently needed 
if this important work is to continue. Please 
give all you can. 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 


164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 
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The policy for children 


£12 a year invested for a child 
(if the first deposit is made within two months of birth) 


will provide 


at age 18 


£92 for 3 years (£276 in all) for education, or 


at age 21 


£323 down, or a life policy for £1,044 
with profits, or 


at age 25 


£399 down, or a life policy for £1,086 with 
profits, and there are many other options 


The benefits for a boy or girl of any age 
up to 16 will be quoted on application 





The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 
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is a 
remarkable 
toothpaste! 


It’s the selected ingredients that make 
Euthymol Toothpaste different. 

It is scientifically prepared to 

help keep your teeth, mouth 

and gums clean, fresh and 

healthy. And the unusual | 

flavour tells you d 

doing its job! 


ask your Chemist's 
opinion of 


EUTHY MOL 


Standard Size 1/9 *% DOUBLE Size 29 








DR. 
BARNARDO’S HOMES 


Still dependent on Voluntary Gifts and Legacies 


There is joy to be found in making children 
happy. 

You can find it by lending a hand to Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes, now caring for about 
7,000 boys and girls . . . many of whom 
come from broken homes. 

Gifts of any amount will be warmly welcomed. 

10 ~ Would help to buy our 
children’s food. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “‘ Dr. Barnardo's Homes,” 
should be sent to 393 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, 
London, E ! 
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Kelvin 


MARINE ENGINES 


DIESELS 


Full Diesel engines—four-stroke, com- 

pression-ignition, solid injection, in a 

range of eight models from 22 to 132 H.P. 
Comply with Lloyd’s and Board of 
Trade requirements. 


RICARDOS (Petrol /Paraffin) 
In a range of powers from 74 to 30 H.P. 


All Kelvin Engines are supplied with full 
marine equipment 


TheBergius @.Ltd 


DOBBIE'S LOAN — GLASGOW C.4 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 
MOTOR CAR TYRE MANUPACTUR 


DUNLOP 


£804 agvwn® 
_ == 
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WE INVITE THOSE WHO TRADE OR TRAVEL ABROAD TO U a THE SPECIALISED 
SERVICES OF OUR OVERSEAS BRANCHE 


CHIEF OVERSEAS BRANCH: 91 BUCHANAN STREET, ene, cA 


IN VIEW OF THE INCREASING IMPORTANCE OF EXPORT TRADE, ADDITIONAL 
OVERSEAS BRANCHES HAVE NOW BEEN ESTABLISHED AT: 
EDINBURGH . : . 88 PRINCES STREET 
ABERDEEN . : ; ; . 1 KING STREET 
DUNDEE . . . . . . 96 HIGH STREET 


CLYDESDALE & NORTH OF SCOTLAND 
BANK LIMITED 


Head Office : 
30 ST VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW, C.1 





346 BRANCHES FROM THE SOLWAY TO THE SHETLANDS 
TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £183,000,000 


Chilprute ;, 

















Regd. 
UNDERWEAR FOR men > 


Travelling in all weathers, often 
at short notice, a man must be 
protected against sudden changes 
of temperature. Chilprufe Pure 
Wool Underwear is ideal. Its 
close-knit fabric is firm, smooth, 
and comfortable at all times; 
warm but not overheating. Fault- 
less fit and finish, remarkable 
durability, and unique protection 
from colds and chills, make 
Chilprufe the choice of discern- 
ing men everywhere. 


Ask your outfitter 


or write for 4 
ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE 


CHILPRUFE LIMITED LEICESTER 
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it’s only fair 
to warn you 


... that the new 
Sobranie Straight 
Cut Virginia will make you a con- 
firmed smoker for life. There'll be no 
turning back—its smooth smoking, its 
inimitable flavour will captivate you. 
Here is Sobranie's age-old tradition 
happily wedded 


to the Virginia SOBRANIE 


igh 
vogue of today. vivuiae cut 
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ale 
Established 1825 fi ‘ Assets exceed £95,000,000 


Ensure a good education for your child 
The Standard ** Public Schools ’’ Policy effected now will secure 
£40 A SCHOOL TERM FOR FIVE YEARS 


from the date when your child goes to school, irrespective of what the future may hold 
for you. 


The period of five years mentioned can be extended or curtailed as desired. 
University fees can be assured as well as those for Preparatory and Public Schools. 


Write, giving as full particulars as possible of education envisaged, with dates of birth 
of parent and child, to 


STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Head Office: 3 George Street, Edinburgh 


Branches throughout the United Kingdom and Canada 








The line- 
throwing 
pistol which 
made this 
rescue 
possible ee x : 
cost £43 tee King in its own Realm 
; : — Well merited by its 
faving device, which can project line Quality Unsurpassed 


150 yards. $4, 
Help to provide this safeguard by sending md 


9? 
a contribution, however small. Your Geo lV 
contribution may save life. 11Q, rac 
EI —_ Ol Scotch Whisky 
National Life-Boat oR 
Institution 














42 Grosvenor Gardens 
London, S.W.|1 


Maximum Retail Prices as fixed by 
The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., bon V.D. The Scotch Whisky Association 
reasurer 
Colonel A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C 72 M.A THE DISTILLERS AGENCY LIMITED @ EDINBURGH 


Secretary a 
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THE FAMOUS The same models in 9-carat gold 
Gentlemen's £46. 10s., Ladies’ £39. 10s. 


Land and Water IMPROVED MODEL 


AGAIN Waterproof Wrist Watches 


AVAILABLE (Specially made for us by The Zenith Watch Company) 


These Land and Water Watches are the very finest expression of modern 
watchmaking practice. They can be absolutely relied upon for correct time 
under any conditions in which a watch may be worn, in any part of the 
world, in all extremes of heat and cold, in water or out. Land and Water 
Watches are non-magnetic and are compensated and adjusted to all tem- 
peratures. They are capable of being regulated to 2 minutes per month. 
The cases are of stainless steel and the watch glass is unbreakable. When 
you buy a Land and Water Wrist Watch you buy correct time for all time. 


ESTABLISHED 1790 


Birch & Gaydon Ltd. 


153 Fenchurch St. 


od ondo AC. 
Staybrite Stainless Steel L " E c 3 
Wristlets - - 20/- extra 


Telephone: Mansion House 2160 
To fit either model 


Telegraphic Address: Landawata, Fen., London 





BY APPOINTMENT 
CLOCK SPECIALISTS 
TO THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 


HAMILTON & INCHES 


Gold and Silversmiths 


Jewellers, Watch and Clockmakers 


87 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 2 
Telegrams: Inches, Edinburgh. Telephone: Central 4898 








The beautiful gifts illustrated are 
taken from the many always on view at 
87 George Street. They express to a 
wonderful degree the care and 
consideration given in their selection 
and will truly convey sentiments 
A Thistle spray broot h of regard and fine feeling. 
in yellow and white 
9-ct. gold set with amethysts 


ee ee "20 
and rose diamonds £32 Heather spray brooch 


in 9-ct. gold set with 
pearls £13 15 


set with 


pearls £24 Pe fey te, } < OUR NEW SILVER ROOM is now open—a room 
of quiet dignity, where beautiful and prac- 
tical silver goods may be inspected and 

purchased at leisure. 


Prices quoted include purchase tax ; all export orders are free of purchase tax. 





Quaichs l-dinburgh Crystal is characteristically 


Repri »ductions 
in silver of these 
ancient Scottis/i 
drinking vessels 
in five sizes: 
4¢4in £12 2 
Sgin £9 15 
Qfin £5 § 
Qin £2 15 
itin £2 7 


Larger sizes, up to 12in. in diameter are available. 


Scottish. Flawless material 
and workmanship give the 
attractive Thistle design 


instant appeal 


Illustrated above are some 
of the pieces from the suite 


of eleven items 
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€ Australian Settling 
is easier for you 


To-day you can know beforehand 
more about life in Australia and 
New Zealand than could the early 


pioneers. The latest edition of 


, 


“New Prospects”, a free booklet 


prepared by the A.N.Z. Bank, will 

advise you on Housing, Climate, 

AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
BANK LIMITED 


IN WHICH ARE MERGED : 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA LIMITED aNp Other important factors. If you are 
THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


Food, Income Tax, Employment, 


Wages, Education, Travel, Sport, and 


contemplating emigration, write fora 
71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 


eurarmoun > avenve 100 copy to-day, mentioning this paper. 








_ IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARGH FUND 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1939) 


President: THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Chairman of the Council: PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Hon. Treasurer: SIR HOLBURT WARING, BT., C.B.E., F.R.C.S. 
Director: DR JAMES CRAIGIE, O.B.E., F.R.S. 


THE Fund was founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England and is 
governed by representatives of many medical and scientific institutions. It is 

a centre for research and information on Cancer, and carries on continuous and 

systematic investigations in up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. Our knowledge 

has so increased that the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 


LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 
are urgently needed for the maintenance and extension of our work. 


Subscriptions should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt., 
at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 





FORM OF BEQUEST 


| hereby bequeath the sum of € to the Imperial Cancer Research Fund (Treasurer, 
Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal College of Surgeons of England, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, 
for the purpose of Scientific Research, and | direct that the Treasurer's receipt shall be a good discharge 
for such legacy 











— 
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Zr. World - Wide = 


Network of Services from 


UNITED KINGDOM 
CANADA or U.S.A. 


SOUTH & EAST AFRICA 
PORTUGAL, MEDITERRANEAN 
LEVANT & BLACK SEA 
EGYPT & SUDAN 
PERSIAN GULF 
INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON & BURMA 
MALAYA, PHILIPPINES, 
CHINA & JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEALAND 


Head Office: 104-7 LEADENHALL ST., - 
LONDON, €.C.3 





ELLERMAN LINES 


Head Office: 1047 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
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After Dinner Speeches... 


‘‘ At the outset I want to 


reassure you I am not this size 


really. Oh dear, no! I'm being 


amplified by the loudspeakers 
here...”’ 
G. K. CHESTERTON 


an nae 
aad 99 
Cmbusy 


cigar speaks for itself 


Made by W. D. & H. O. WILLS 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain & Ireland), Lid. 








THOUSANDS OF BUSINESS EXECUTIVES, 
ACCOUNTANTS, ENGINEERS, 
CHEMISTS AND TECHNICIANS 


of every kind are now saving valuable time 
by using the famous 


C U RT A CALCULATING 
MACHINE 

MODEL 1. Capacity 8 x 6 x II 

ALSO NOW AVAILABLE 

MODEL 2. Capacity 11 8 x 15 


This unusually high capacity machine only weighs 12 ozs. Special features include : 
% Speedy and silent operation ye Tens transmission and visible dials throughout 
%& Unique Portability ye Handy reversing lever 4 Highest quality precision construction 


LONDON OFFICE MACHINES LIMITED 


128 - TERMINAL HOUSE - GROSVENOR GARDENS - LONDON .- S.W.1 
Tel.: SLOane 1626 and 1061 
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GOLD : m. legend of Jason and the Argonauts 

and their quest for the Golden Fleece is an inter- 

esting example of the way in which the passage of 

time tends to surround disreputable exploits with a 

rosy glow of romance. It is now generally accepted 

that the voyage of the Argo was in fact a marauding 
expedition directed against the unfortunate inhabitants of 
Colchis who extracted alluvial gold from the river sands by a 
process involving the use of sheepskins. Although gold was 
one of the earliest metals known to man, the amount produced 
by the whole of the ancient world would seem insignificant 
when compared with the present production of the Union of 
South Africa. Here the famous Witwatersrand goldfield alone 
has produced, in less than seventy years, nearly 470 million 
ounces of fine gold worth approximately £2,260,000,000. We 
can always provide full and up-to-date reports from our 


branches in the Union for business men who are interested in 


Aisi 





market c or ¢ cial undertakings in the country. 


Enquiries are welcomed by our Intelligence Department at the 
address given below. 


BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


Head Office: 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
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Daily Mail 
Book of the Month 





Evening Standard 


Book of the Month 


A Pattern 
Of Islands 


Recommended by the Book Society 
A six-year adventure in the 
Gilberts 


Sir ARTHUR GRIMBLE 
K.C.M.G. 

One of those rare autobio- 
graphies that sum up a life in the 
frankest terms of adventure, 
both spiritual and physical. It 
is full of astounding stories of 
the prowess and powers of the 
Pacific Islanders. 

Illustrated. 18s. net. 


Heaven 


Has Claws 
ADRIAN CONAN DOYLE 


A vivid and dangerous story of 
exploration by small boat 
amongst the wild coral Islands 
of the seas of Zanzibar. The 
Strange seas of that area are 
indeed full of wonder. 

Illustrated. 16s. net. 


Reindeer 
Are Wild Too 


JOAN NEWHOUSE 
“A fascinating story of when 
she became one of a nomad 
Lapp family. Important record 
of an ancient society though it 
is, the book is also a very human 
story.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 
Illustrated. 16s. net. 



































FLAMES 
IN THE SKY 


Pierre Clostermann 


A brilliant successor to The 
Big Show, recounting some 
heroic exploits of the Air 
War. ‘Exact sensational 
stories narrated at top speed.” 
Times Lit. Sup. 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


HINDOO 
HOLIDAY 


J. R. Ackerley 


The classic story of life in an 
Indian Maharajah’s court. 
New edition. 10s. 6d. 


THE NIGHT- 
CLIMBERS OF 
CAMBRIDGE 
* Whipplesnaith’ 


*A very notable book.’ 
Blackwood. 


Illustrated. 15s. 
THE JUNGLE 


IS NEUTRAL 
F. Spencer Chapman 


First cheap edition. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


Chatto & Windus 











JOHN MURRAY 
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i ALL CITIES, in nearly all states, there are men and 


women who stand apart from the herd. They are indif- 
ferently called the intelligentsia, highbrows, revolution- 
aries, reactionaries. What is meant is that they think. 

To put in the hands of these unusual people a newspaper 
like the Manchester Guardian is to marry true minds. 
These lively-minded people have no hunger for huge type, 
for slick make-up, for whimsy, flimsy, the flamboyant or 
baroque. Their need is to know what of importance is hap- 
pening in the world. 

They respect good writing and good reporting. To them, 
as to the Manchester Guardian, facts are sacred. 

To these fortunately not-so-few, the daily reading of the 
Manchester Guardian is a deep pleasure. Perhaps you will 
try the Manchester Guardian and find how it gradually 


endears itself to you. 


If you have any difficulty in getting your Manchester Guardian 
regularly, please write to: The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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Founded 1885 

The Mission exists for the purpose of maintaining the Christian witness 

through word and deed among people of all ages in the East End of London. 

The work is carried on in eight centres and is dependent upon voluntary con- 

tributions for its continuance. 

A postcard secures a free copy of the * East End Star” (illustrated). 
| Please send your gifts to the Superintendent, The Rev. JOHN ROBERTS, 

583 Commercial Road, Stepney, London, E.1. 


aaa SO XC Oe ey ll 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1727 
During the 200 years of its history, the Bank has maintained a tradition of the personal 
touch, and is to-day exceptionally well equipped to provide its customers with a Banking 
service which is adaptable, individual and complete. 
Head Office: ST ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 
Branches throughout Scotland and in London 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


TOTAL ASSETS ° ‘ ° 





£166,583,788 








Wm. Blackwood & Sons Ltd. 
have pleasure in announcing: 


THE SUDAN 


A Record of Achievement 


By J. 8S. R. DUNCAN 


With map. 12s. 6d. net 
This is an up-to-date history of the 
Sudan, by a member of the Sudan 
Government. Easy to read; un- 
biased; comprehensive. 

Gives the true picture of the Sudan 
itself—its development and progress 
—and of its relations with Britain 
and Egypt. 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN NOVEMBER 











ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


Owing to existing conditions, there is an increasing 
tendency to rely unduly upon the effect of Alcoholic 
Stimulants. The BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION offer treatment, which can be taken 
without interference with the ordinary routine of daily 
life. It entirely obviates the necessity for stimulants, 
and, whilst perfectly harmless, acts as a revivifying 
tonic, building up the tissues and invigorating the 
whole nervous system. 

The originals of these letters (and many more) from 
people who have recently taken this treatment are 
available for perusal at the offices of the B.T.T.A. Ltd. 


“ The treatment has been entirely successful 
from the first dose and I am confident that I 
shall not need further assistance for many years 
if ever again. Your treatment is a public benefit 
and deserves to be universally known and 
appreciated. R. 27/3/1952. 

“Results from the Treatment have been 
100 per cent successful and I thank you for your 
patient attention. I have completely conquered 
the addiction and am very fit, well and happy. 
So, needless to say, is my wife. H. ——.” 
§/3/1952. 

“If you look up your records, you will find 
my name—many years ago. I am now in my 
79th year. Since l took your treatment, I have 
been the happiest man and most energetic. 
R. ——.” 22/1/1952. 








Particulars can be sent, on request, to any part of 
the country and abroad, under plain sealed cover. 


A. STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A., Ltd., 
6 Mandeville Place, Wigmore Street, London. W.1. 
Tel.: WELBECK 5832. 
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THE “BUCKETS OF BLOOD.” 


BY GEOFFREY WILLANS. 


From the air there was some- 
thing about Frankfort that 
looked different. True, there 
were chains of lights shining up 
in the darkness, longer bright 
ribbons of main roads, and the 
oily glimmer of a river. But 
cities have their own personali- 
ties even when you fly over at 
night. This was not like Paris 
or Stockholm, or even Brussels, 
where we had taken off into a 
vast, blood-red sunset. 

It took me some time to 
discover where the difference 
lay. Then I realised it was one 
of feeling, born of a childhood 
in which one had stored lumps 
of rationed sugar in a box 
decorated with Kitchener’s 
head, and drawn, in blunt pencil, 
Boches mown down by Lewis- 
guns. This was Germany! The 
Germany our bombers had flown 
over so few years before, and, 
out of the past, there came a 
sense of being in a strange land 
where fear still dwelt. 


Meanwhile the Viking came 
in to land and the American 
G.I.s who had been on leave in 
England stopped criticising (“‘ I 
wish the British would put more 
ham in their sandwiches—ham 
and cake that’s all I ate’’) and 
fastened their seat belts. We 
came in to land on a bumpy 
runway and taxied round in 
front of the airport building. 

I had never been in Germany 
before and spoke no word of 
German. Immediately ahead 
lay the blankness of an un- 
known, unfriendly city. A 
common enough feeling when 
pitchforked into a place by air, 
but the sense that here was 
something different persisted. 
Everything was so very German! 
I looked at the airport men with 
their uniforms and bullet heads. 
Ex-S.8. perhaps? And outside 
the tall decorated Christmas 
trees aglow with electric lights, 
the little jolting bus with its 
ridiculous trailer for luggage, 
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the very pine forests that 
fringed the roads seemed imbued 
with Teutonic threat. 

The bus came to a stop out- 
side the station—a grandiose 
Gothic pile looking out on a 
square of tramways and queues, 
with long, featureless streets 
leading away from it. The bus 
stopped and that was the finish. 
There was no air terminal, 
no collection of tickets. You 
grabbed your suitcase from the 
trailer and found yourself alone. 
As I stood on the pavement, 
wondering which way to turn, 
there was a sudden, deafening 
blast of explosion a few feet 
away. I saw the German by- 
standers grinning. 

‘What was that?” I asked 
an American M.P. 

‘“‘ Fire-crackers. They throw 
them about here on New Year’s 
Day.” 

I asked the way to the Park 
Hotel and he pointed across the 
square. 

“ Tt’s along there, sir.” 

The Park Hotel was a sad, 
dilapidated place redolent of 
forgotten grandeur. You en- 
tered through swing - doors 
and were met with a blast of 
superheated air. The empty 
foyer was carpeted and a grand 
staircase, echoing and deserted, 
rose into a half- lit oblivion. 
The reception desk was on the 
right and a dark young German 
with large spectacles looked up. 

“Yes, sir?” His excellent 
English had a palpable American 
accent. 

‘““Have you a room reserved 
for me?” 
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“No, ei. 
a room. 
like ? ” 

“A single room, no bath,” 
I said. ‘ Has any message been 
left for me ? ” 

“No, ar.” 

Blankness again, but this I 
had expected. Experience has 
taught me that American ad- 
ministration is present only as a 
challenge to the individual to 
right its mistakes. I had been 
told from another overheated 
office at S.H.A.P.E.: “Go to 
the Park Hotel and contact the 
Liaison Office. It’s right there 
in the building. I’ve talked to 
them and they'll get you a 
clearance from E.U.C.0.M. I’ve 
booked you a room.” 

I asked the clerk: ‘Is there 
a Liaison Office here ? ” 

He smiled and shook his head. 

“Be, a.” 

** Thanks,” I said. 

** You’re welcome.” 

It was a nuisance. I would 
have to telephone to Paris in the 
morning. The lift took me up 
and I was shown into a tall, 
hot room. The bed and wall- 
paper were ornate, the furniture 
solid. On one wall was an 
inventory of the items in the 
room, including ash - trays and 
coat-hangers. <A notice forbade 
me to do washing in my room, 
entertain women, or steal the 
coat-hangers. 

Further, there was a notice 
proclaiming a “ One-Stop Ser- 
vices Centre” which offered : 
“Barber Shop with manicurist 
on Duty. Beauty Shop. Press- 
ings and Alterations (While U 


But you can have 
What price would you 
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Wait). Shoe Repairs and Hat 
Blocking.” 

The Park Hotel was, it seemed, 
a transit hotel for the benefit of 
U.S. personnel only. I did not 
then realise the desirability of 
my situation. It only looked as 
if I was offered polished finger- 
nails and a well-blocked hat in 
return for unwarranted restric- 
tions on my liberty. 

I learned that there was no 
restaurant in the hotel, but that 
I could get a meal at the Grand 
Hotel Mess. Beyond the swing- 
doors the inferno of hot air was 
exchanged for a blast of icy 
wind. The great square with 
its greeny neon lights was still 
a nightmare of screeching trams 
and depressed queues: the people 
were drab; and they passed 
by the well-stocked shop windows 
with haggard faces; in little 
cafés on the site of ruins I saw 
G.I.s drinking in crowded, im- 
poverished beer-shops. 

There was nothing about the 
Grand Hotel, with its strains of 
“Harry Lime” from the Pom- 
peian Restaurant and poker- 
faced American officers and their 
ladies, to keep me. I retired to 
bed early, still charged with a 
curious mixture of the brooding 
unhappiness and a foreboding 
that was instinctive. 

I was wakened from a deep 
sleep by the shutter of my 
window banging in a high wind. 
It was a dismal sound begun by 
the creaking of a hinge, then 
followed by a bang. I had tried 
to fix it earlier, but nothing 
could be done. The wind had 
obviously increased and I could 
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hear it rushing and bellowing 
down the bare streets five floors 
below me, and in the lulls, like 
the creaking of rigging, were the 
accompanying sounds of shop 
signs swaying, doors banging, 
and the whistle of trains, carried 
off like a scrap of paper into the 
darkness. 

In the midst of this I heard 
loud shouts in German below, 
and suddenly a woman screamed. 
It was an unearthly scream, 
high and hysterical, the scream 
of one not so much in terror as 
in complete moral defeat. I 
jumped out of bed, but there 
was nothing to be seen. Then 
the screams, half-muffled, began 
again from within a large house 
opposite. 

It was a large, square house, 
half-lit by the street lights. It 
had been bombed and the plastér 
was crumbling. The front rose 
above rusty railings where two 
gaunt flag-poles jutted out over 
the street; the dark, window- 
less openings on the top floors 
looked like empty eye-sockets. 

I looked down from my 
window. A large Mercedes stood 
at the kerb and a single light 
glowed over the basement door. 
And, inside the house, the 
screams continued without inter- 
ruption. What was going on 
inside? Was it a tenement 
for homeless wretches? The 
headquarters of some  black- 
marketeer dealing in the Frank- 
fort drug trade? Coming as 
they did in the eeriness of a 
strange room, the effect of these 
distraught animal cries 
acutely disturbing. 
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And then, suddenly, there was 
silence from the house. In the 
distance a train whistled sharply 
and the hotel shutters still 
banged in the wind. A small 
man left the basement pulling a 
hat over his face, pausing to 
light a cigarette before hurrying 
away. And that was all. I 
went back to bed and fell pro- 
foundly asleep, not to wake until 
ten o’clock. My first action 
was to look across the road. 
The house looked different now 
in the daylight. A man sat at 
a desk in an office lined with 
books; people passed up and 
down. The building had an air 
of solidity and respectability 
again, and written on its face 
was now visible the explanation 
of what had taken place the 
night before: ‘ Section Fifteen. 
POLICE.” 


Every morning at seven 
o’clock a military train leaves 
Frankfort and trundles over dull 
featureless hills to Heidelberg 
and Stuttgart. The train comes 
overnight from Hamburg, and 
at Frankfort the curtains of the 
sleeping-compartments are still 
drawn. A blond German porter 
from the hotel carried my bag and 
talked to me about Shropshire. 

“T was a prisoner of war 
there,’ he said cheerfully. 
‘“* Very nice people, nice country. 
Here in Germany—plenty of 
goods, but we can’t buy. All the 
people work hard, but very low 
wages. Church Stretton, that 
was the name of the place.” 

He stowed me in a first-class 
compartment and I gave him a 
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mark. He seemed pleased. The 
train started on its cumbersome 
way and I went into the 
restaurant car to consume a 
breakfast of waffles and maple 
syrup followed by bacon and 
eggs. 

It was my third day in 
Germany. The day before had 
been spent in waiting for officers 
who never appeared and tele- 
phone calls to E.U.C.O.M., 
the American headquarters in 
Heidelberg. But in the end 
all came out happily. I was 
to visit an American National 
Guard division near Stuttgart 
to take a look at that curious 
animal—the American soldier in 
Europe. 

Meanwhile I had been pre- 
sented with the passport to 
another world—a PX card. 

The PX card is an unassuming 


piece of folded paper headed 
B.U.C.0.M. EXCHANGE SYSTEM ; 
but, with this in your possession, 
you can not only travel cheap 


on the railways, buy nylon 
stockings, and a huge ration of 
cigarettes ; you can also leave 
the grim reality of Germany 
behind as you float in a warmer 
current of privilege and con- 
cession. 

A sergeant with a jeep met me 
at Stuttgart. He was a pleasant 
young man, brown-haired and 
freckled. His type was one that 
would be marked in service 
documents as “ Supr.” It was 
his job to give me Information, 
and he did so from the first 
moment with thoroughness and 
intelligence. I found, later, he 
was a graduate of Harvard. 
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“The Division’s just moved 
into permanent location in the 
area,” he said. “Tl drive you 
now to the Divisional Head- 
quarters at Goepingen. Hitler 
built good barracks. These are 
ex-Luftwaffe quarters and our 
boys think they’re pretty good. 
You can meet the General. 
He’s a political General, but 
you'll like him. Tomorrow Ill 
be at your disposal and take you 
where you want to go.” 

This seemed fair and we drove 
with surprising caution along 
the narrow road to Goepingen, 
nosing round the vast diesel 
lorries with their trailers. (‘I 
sometimes notice that when they 
see we’re American they don’t 
make much effort to let us 
pass.”’) At length we drove into 
the barracks, which might have 
been either a severe sanatorium 
or a progressive jail. They 
consisted of towering modern 
blocks with red roofs and 
shuttered windows standing in 
undulating pine country. 

We drove in under a large 
triumphal arch and past the 
M.P.s at the gate. The sky was 
sodden, a pale goose-grey, heavy 
with unfallen snow. A tracked 
gun-carrier lumbered across our 
path, but there were few other 
signs of warlike activity. We 
swept to a stop outside a distant 
block and met, once more, a 
blast of heat. On the first floor 
was the Public Relations office, 
where the sergeant brought me 
to meet the officer of his depart- 
ment. It was a long office, bare 
and full of cigarette smoke: at 
trestle - tables which served as 
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desks upwards of a dozen young 
men in uniform were engaged 
in reading books, sorting photo- 
graphs, or doing frankly nothing 
at all. 

The officer, a stout, red-faced 
young lieutenant, was on the 
telephone. He was, it seemed, 
talking to his brother. “ Ed.? 
I’ve got the cookies for Mom. 
I'll be sending them. Have you 
heard from her?” The moon 
face was then suddenly suffused 
with extreme coyness. ‘“ Oh, 
Ed.—my stripe changed colour 
today.” 

(The sergeant whispered that 
the lieutenant had been pro- 
moted. He had been the oldest 
lieutenant in the American army 
until that day.) 

When he finished his con- 
versation the lieutenant took 
charge of me and drove me 
down to the Officers’ Mess 
where I was to be accommo- 
dated. This, too, was of a 
standard of magnificence I had 
not met before. With a vast, 
airy dining-room, a large oak- 
panelled bar, it resembled a 
hunting lodge. It was easy to 
people it with ghosts of young 
German pilots chanting drinking- 
songs over mugs of beer. For the 
moment, however, I was in sober 
company. We drank coca-cola. 

“Tll stand anyone a beer, 
but nothing stronger,” said the 
lieutenant. And then, almost 
before we had taken our first 
sip of the beverage which is 
called by the French “ sueur des 
negres,” he peered at me anxi- 
ously: “ Do you think there’ll 
be a war?” he said. 
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Nobody entirely dislikes being 
regarded as an oracle, but he 
was so palpably overwrought I 
felt it better to be non-committal. 

“You see, we’re near the 
border here,’”’ he went on. “ It’s 
we who’ll take the first shock. 
We know that. But maybe it 
won’t happen before June. I 
finish my period of service in 
June. That’s three years. If 
they extend it I don’t know 
what I'll do. I don’t know how 
my wife would take it.” 

I listened in that dark bar 
with the blond German bar- 
man polishing glasses behind the 
counter. A barman must be 
something of a philosopher ; and 
this one had the poker-faced 
restraint, the inner constriction 
which one noticed then in 
all Germans. The lieutenant’s 
plaint took me back in time— 
the spiritual discomfort of the 
unwilling exile, uprooted from 
home and the things domestic 
man loves best. 

“‘ After the war I got myself a 
job,” he went on. “I was doing 
fine. I was librarian at the 
University. I bought myself a 
house and I hadn’t lived in it 
two days before the National 
Guard was federalised.”’ 

I imagined myself in his place, 
and the thought was disturbing. 
After all, he and a lot of other 
men I was to meet had served 
in Europe in Hitler’s war, and 
now they had found that the 
job was incomplete. 

“Tt’s bad luck,” I said. 

We finished our drinks and 
returned to the office, where the 
young sergeant was waiting to 
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take me across to see the Com- 
manding General. 

I had never been presented 
with a brochure on a General 
before. I was now given one 
headed “ Biography,” and from 
this I was able to follow the 
General’s career from _ birth, 
through High School and College, 
admission to the Bar and a 
political career. I was able to 
know that at college he had 
been “ President of Alpha Kappa 
Chapter of the Kappa Sigma 
Fraternity’ and a member of 
the “Spring Day Hop Com- 
mittee.” I was also delighted 
to read that on 10th August 
1944 he had “stormed and 
seized St Gathemo, France,” 
and that his battalion had on 
29th August “ marched with 
men 24 abreast and with all 

and vehicles through 


The sergeant told me I would 
find the General easy to meet, 
and, from the details given, it 
was not difficult to detect a 
man of courage whose service 
had been distinguished. 

‘“*T don’t suppose he’s 80 
pleased to be here, either,” said 
the sergeant. ‘‘He’s Lieutenant- 
Governor of the State. This 
could mean he’ll miss his chance 
of becoming Governor.” 

Another career interrupted ! 
By this time I began to see that 
such a state of affairs was 
inseparable from any American 
National Guard. The National 
Guard of an American State 
performs much the same sort of 
function as an English county 
territorial regiment. It can be 
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used in times of State emergency, 
but, when “ federalised,”’ it 
comes under the supreme direc- 
tion of Washington, which meets 
half its expenses out of federal 
funds. 

This division was one of four 
reealled to service in 1950. It 
had undergone a 28-week battle- 
course and had arrived in Ger- 
many late in 1951, one of the 
first of the American non-regular 
divisions to be stationed in 
Western Europe. But it was 
made clear to me, with a frank- 
ness that betrayed no shame, 
that few of the men in the 
National Guard were there as a 
result of enthusiasm for part- 
time soldiering. 

“ Most of them joined to try 
and dodge service. If you’re a 
member of a National Guard 
you can’t be drafted. So if 
your National Guard isn’t 
federalised you’re O.K. There 
are forty-eight States in America, 
so that gives you a fair chance. 
This one was just unlucky. Its 
name came out of the hat first.” 

“All the same,” he added, 
‘““we might have been sent to 
Korea.” 

What was obvious from all 
this was that the United States 
had a peace-time form of con- 
scription that was far more 
ruthless than anything in Britain. 
The local character of the Guard, 
with its family groups of fathers, 
sons, and brothers, was to mean 
whole families swept of their 
menfolk. The blow fell—and it 
fell without heed or compassion 
on a curious cross-section of 
graduates, business men, govern- 
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ment employees (surprising how 
many of these), lawyers, journal- 
ists, plumbers, and lorry-drivers, 
to name only a few. There was 
a eurious mixture of fortunes 
represented. Men who had been 
officers in Hitler’s war were 
peace-time privates; prisoners 
of war returned to Germany, 
men who had actually fought for 
Germany, were now in United 
States uniform ; there was even 
a group of former Displaced 
Persons about two hundred and 
fifty strong. Of such was this 
division, which had earned its 
nickname of the “ Buckets of 
Blood” at the Battle of the 
Bulge in 1944. Over it pre- 
sided its General, whom I found 
pleasant and affable. He told 
me how he had managed to 
secure the regular supply of a 
crate of Scotch whisky in London 
during the dark days of the war. 
“* And,” he said, “I didn’t pay 
any extra for it.” I tried to 
smile. 

By evening the snow, which 
had been packed in the sky, 
began to fall in gusty flurries. 
The dark, round hills opposite 
the barracks became white ; 
ridges and patches of snow were 
feathered on the pine trees. It 
was an evening to be spent 
indoors, so I did not move 
from the warmth of the Mess. 
Through the wide windows of 
the anteroom the light died 
until all that was visible were 
the brilliant windows of the 
block of officers’ apartments 
where the fortunate lived in 
home comfort with their wives. 

There were several officers 
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standing at the bar. They 
were drinking extremely strong 
Martinis, mixed by the blond 
barman. Behind the bar was a 
large notice giving the prices of 
exotically named cocktails, but 
taste was, on the whole, con- 
servative. I found myself next 
to a small officer with a bald 
head and rimless spectacles. 
The thick lens distorted his 
eyes and he resembled, some- 
what, one of those imaginary 
visitors from Mars featured in 
boys’ magazines. In fact, I felt 
tempted to glance at him to see 
if he had wings on his ankles 
or a death-ray projector in his 
chest. He, however, took two 
large Martinis and then turned 
to me. 

** You’re English,” he said. 

‘iTet* 

“ My 
England. 
We came 


family came from 

The name’s Pierce. 
over with the Con- 
quest. I guess my ancestors 
went over to New England 
about Queen Elizabeth’s time. 
The British kings were always 
hard up to pay people for 
services, so they paid with 
American land.” He looked at 
me. “I have a document in 
which we were assigned posses- 
sion. The name then was Perss. 
Sometimes Pers. Not that it 
matters. I’m still just a clerk 
in this outtit.” 

From such beginnings do 
evenings develop. The ice was 
broken. By the time Pierce, 
Perss or Pers had been dragged 
off to a game of bridge, I was 
part of the company. 

“So you're British?” they 
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said. “A Limey. I was in 
England during the war. Do 
you know Cesspool ? ” 

** Cesspool ? ” 

* Yes, Cesspool. Or Black- 
pool you call it. I was also at 
Wincanton, Bournemouth, and 
Swansea.”’ 

It was by now ten o'clock 
and the three on the extreme 
starboard wing of the bar were 
bending from the waist with 
their heads together, singing in 
harmony. Into this they co- 
opted a stout, bald German 
waiter who did a little dance and 
sang, curiously enough, “It’s a 
Long Way to Tipperary” in 
English. He had learned it 
guarding prisoners of war. A 
major asked me what was the 
name of a street back there that 
went right down by Marble 
Arch. He had had lodgings there 
with a little old lady. She was 
just like a mother to him. He 
could not remember her name, 
but they would know back home, 
because they were still sending 
her food parcels. Furthermore, 
since he was a regular soldier 
and the senior major, he was 
going to get accommodation 
over here for his wife or know 
the reason why. What was the 
name of that road? Would it 
be Oxford Street? It led into 
a square. ... 

At that moment the telephone 
rang and a serious-looking cap- 
tain began taking notes on a 
pad. This caused a certain 
amount of apprehension among 
the group of singers at the 
bar. 

“Do you think so?... 
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They couldn’t—not tonight... . 
I’m not wearing two pairs of 
socks.” 

Finally, one said: “Is it an 
alert, Jackson ? ” 

The answer appeared to infer 
that it was, and it occasioned 
very little surprise. It is 
understood in Western Germany 
that the forces are to be 
prepared to move against the 
enemy at two hours’ notice. 
Exercise alerts to practise this 
evolution take place with some 
regularity. This was one, al- 
though there was no telling 
whether, in fact, the Russians 
might not have been on the 
march. 

At all events, the situation 
brought back memories of similar 
occasions during the war, and it 
was diverting to see that the 
“behaviour pattern’ had not 
altered. First, there were the 
keen, efficient officers who laid 
down their cards and plunged 
briskly into the snowy night. 
Next, the ostrich type, who 
hoped that an alert might not 
be true. A third party (which 
numbered my friends at the bar) 
might have been described as 
the “‘ wayward” group. These 
indulged in much rather loose 
dialogue on slightly irresponsible 
lines— 

““ What’s my post, Johnny ? 
If only I knew where to go.” 

“T thought you weren’t on 
the list.” 

“Sure, but I went outside 
and rang myself up.” 

Finally, they got themselves 
into their coats and the swing- 
doors slammed after them. The 
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last to go was my pleasant 
major who had had the room 
near Marble Arch. 

** Look at me,” he said bitterly. 
“The transportation officer— 
and I have to walk. That’s 
certainly ironical.” 

Silence now fell on the bar. 
The blond German barman 
remained impassively polishing 
glasses. Only four men remained 
besides myself. Two of these 
were officers attached to the 
unit and so not subject to the 
alert: the remainder comprised 
the last “‘ behaviour group” of 
all—those who frankly hope 
that their absence will not be 
noticed. One of these joined 
me and began telling me about 
his job in America. “I was a 
lawyer doing big business in 
Southern California,’ he said. 
“TI fought a couple of cases 
against the railroad companies 
and took them for over forty 
thousand dollars. If you ask 
me, that’s why I was drafted. 
I was getting a nuisance, so 
someone had the word slipped 
in Washington.” 

He was a swarthy little man 
with dark, restless eyes, prob- 
ably of Italian descent. He 
was a draftee, attached to a 
National Guard Division to make 
up its fighting strength and 
with no local connections. There 
were some thousands of these 
in the divisional strength of the 
‘* Buckets of Blood.’’ However, 
more bitterness was now forced 
upon him. He was summoned 
to the telephone and I heard 
him say, “ Yes, sir... [ll be 
right down, sir.”’ 

K 2 
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He went out swiftly and his 
place was taken by a bespec- 
tacled officer with grizzled hair, 
who began arguing with the 
German messman. “Do you 
know how much loss there is on 
steaks? Thirty-eight per cent. 
I know. I was in the catering 
business. I'll tell you this. If 
a steak’s white, it’s grain fed ; 
if it’s yellow, it’s grass fed.” 
And then he, too, began to 
reminisce. ‘“‘Shall I tell you 
how I know about it? I was 
accountant at a swank hotel. 
Luxury place with four bars 
and a Cotton restaurant. It 


was my job to make it pay, or 
prove it paid. So what did I 
do? I accounted, re-accounted, 
compared it with the takings 
last year—and made ‘A.’ Now 
‘A’ showed a profit when I 
knew that we were losing money. 


So what did I do? ” 

He looked at me for a moment, 
and added simply: “I got 
another job. And now if you 
want a graduated calorific diet, 
complete with chart, I'll give it 
you. Come into Goepingen and 
have a drink ? ” 

I asked leave, however, to go 
upstairs to bed. 


Next morning we started early 
for Ulm, where I was to visit a 
company in barracks. It had 
stopped snowing, but the roads 
were icy, leading up over swelling 
white hills and under the same 
pasty-grey sky. The car was 
heated: a silent G.I. drove and 
the sergeant bore me company. 
He maintained a flow of in- 
formative chatter as we twisted 
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past stone-built villages and hill- 
sides where the Rieseling grapes 
would swell in the summer. 
From our cloistered existence in 
another plane we could be dis- 
passionate about the Germans. 

“We don’t bear them any 
grudge,” he said. ‘“‘ We just 
want to get to know them. I 
think most of the boys feel that 
way. Mind you, alot of Germans 
are finding life mighty tough 
these days. House rents are 
high. You find them doing all 
they can to work for us. The 
wages we pay are fixed by the 
German Government and they’re 
low, but they’re good for Ger- 
many. It’s psychologically that 
things are changing. You'll 
hear them now admit that they 
were Nazis, but you'll never 
find a German who fought 
against us on the Western Front. 
Ask any of them; they were 
always in Russia. Do they think 
we'd lynch them or something ?”’ 

He jerked his thumb at a 
small shuttered village with snow 
piled at the roadside. “In a 
place like that, or all over 
Germany, it’s the women you 
have to be sorry for. There are 
nomen. All killed.” 

At length, after climbing 
steadily we reached Ulm—an 
ancient city of tall, solid build- 
ings where the Danube flows in 
a grey flood and a mighty net- 
work of railway sidings, gaunt 
trucks, and smoking locomotives 
spreads depressingly under iron 
bridges. It was from Ulm that 
Rommel was taken away to be 
shot on Hitler’s orders, and, 
indeed, his widow still lives 
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there. We branched right across 
the railway and drove into the 
barracks. On the huge parade- 
ground groups of men were 
drilling, fanning out, their rifles 
held across their bodies, the 
green of their combat ‘fatigues’ 
showing up against the snow. 

We went in to see the com- 
pany commander. He was a 
youngish major of few words, 
strangely incongruous in that 
overheated office, in his bulky 
battle ‘ fatigues.’ The feeling 
here was better than head- 
quarters: these really seemed 
soldiers prepared for action in a 
hard war. 

Not, of course, that there was 
any discomfort. The barracks 
were commodious and as im- 
posing as the headquarters at 
Goepingen. Each block, with 
its long straight corridors and 
glass doors, resembled a modern 
school building. As we passed, 
at various vantage points a 
notice which said ‘“ Vicorous 
RESPONSIVENESS ” glared at us. 

The sergeant was bent on my 
talking to G.I.s. But it was not 
easy to find the men whose 
names the C.O. had given us. 
We peered into a sick-bay where 
there lounged at least sixteen 
orderlies, then we went upstairs 
to quarters and, in one room, 
found a young man dreamily 
playing a guitar. After that we 
crossed the barrack square, 
pushed through a _ disorderly 
queue for ‘ chow,’ and ran down 
a stocky, stolid - looking little 
sergeant whom we asked for our 
man. 

** Campini ? 


Sure. He’s 
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upstairs.” Then he rapped: 
“ Jennings, get upstairs and tell 
Campini to report here.” 

I had an odd flicker of feeling 
that there was something both 
unusual and familiar about this 
sergeant, but it was only after 
five or six minutes that I dis- 
covered the answer. ‘“ My father 
was from Yorkshire,” he told 
me, suddenly and, perhaps, with 
some pride. “ I was born there 
myself. I was only a kid 
when my father left to live in 
America.” 

So that was it! I glanced at 
his sturdy countenance. At the 
same time, I recognised with 
something of a shock how 
quickly a transformation had 
been achieved. The little boy 
who might have played in the 
puddles of some gaunt town of 
smoking factories had grown up 
in Seranton, Penn. His uncle 
had been a famous inside right 
with the Wednesday; but he 
had never seen a game of soccer. 
He was, despite his oddly British 
tone of command and the hint 
of inborn philosophy, one hun- 
dred per cent American. 

So was Campini, when he 
eame in. He was a different 
type—a tall, alert, intelligent 
youth whose college career had 
been interrupted by his present 
service. He was a_ second- 
generation Italian and _ there 
remained no lingering rumina- 
tive echo of a forebear with 
Mediterranean blood. Campini 
had his career figured out: he 
was set to be a business execu- 
tive and was taking a special- 
ised course in management and 
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control. 
three. 

He spoke with an odd serious- 
ness, which is always forgiv- 
able in youth but less hard to 
bear when a man is mature. 
He seemed, indeed, to be repre- 
sentative of his generation. 

“The last American soldiers 
here had a very bad name. 
When we walked in the streets 
the Germans wouldn’t look at 
us. But we want to get to 
know them and I think we’re 
succeeding. I have very interest- 
ing conversations with a German 
girl who is learning English. 
There was a ‘Digest’ article on 
Germany which she figured was 
all wrong.” 

The image of the serious 
fraulein with her pile of 


He was aged twenty- 


‘Digests’ and the bespectacled 
corporal was plain, if slightly 


forbidding. 

But Campini was representa- 
tive. He was not a real soldier— 
and probably only war could 
make him that. Like many of 
his fellows, he was an educated 
young American doing com- 
pulsory soldiering. And you 
could say for certain that his 
ideas were the same as those of 
a million other young Americans. 
They had the appearance of 
mass-production. 

‘“* How do you feel about being 
over here ? ” I asked. 

“We accept it. There’s a 
job to be done. To begin with 
I was bitter, but now I’m here 
I see it as an opportunity 
for getting acquainted with 
Europe.” 

“Ts it generally known that 
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you're not the only troops 
guarding Western Europe ? ” 

“Sure. We get that in troop 
indoctrination. But we don’t 
see them. I guess we really 
figure we’re taking the whole 
load.” 

His tone was bored, but now 
his voice rose in some warmth. 
“What we really feel sore about 
is having to do all the fighting 
in Korea.” 

I saw several others during 
the morning. They talked un- 
self-consciously. In nearly all, 
the same idea came out, neat 
and pat—‘‘ A principle to de- 
fend”; ‘“‘a necessary evil”; 
‘*@ job to be done.” They all 
felt aggrieved about the Ameri- 
can preponderance in Korea. 
When, later, we drove away 
from the barracks the sergeant 
shook his head: ‘ Every day 
in the ‘Stars and Stripes’ you 
see someone you knew who’s 
been killed in Korea. It hap- 
pened to me yesterday. I spent 
my last leave with him at his 
mother’s home in Brooklyn. I 
think she resented me, because 
I was going to Europe and he’d 
been sent to Korea.” 

Again the image was perfectly 
plain. 

The car was headed back now 
towards headquarters, and this 
time we took the great auto- 
bahn which swept in an un- 
dulating ribbon across the snowy 
hills. The silent G.I. driver 
crawled along cautiously while 
vast lorries with trailers, and 
the cars of returning skiers, 
swept past us. Behind us the 
silhouette of Ulm was like some 
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sullen fortress, and I thought, 
for some reason, of Frau Rommel 
sitting alone in a tall, formal 
room. 

“Back in °44,” said the ser- 
geant, ‘“‘ Hitler transferred a 
division to the Western Front 
down this autobahn. They came 
up from Italy by train, then 
they came along using both 
tracks one-way at night. Next 
day they were in action on the 
Western Front.” 

As we travelled I tried to 
sort out impressions—it was odd 
how many seemed disconcerting. 
Perhaps it was better to sling 
a camera round your neck and 
believe that you could still be 
a conqueror and be loved. 

And yet in my two days I 
had met real warmth and kind- 
ness. Were the “ Buckets of 


Blood” a crack fighting divi- 


sion? I doubted it at that time. 
They had just arrived and, in 
any case, their equipment was 
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palpably out of date. Perhaps 
the Yorkshire sergeant was right 
when he said: ‘“ There’s only 
one incentive to training—that’s 
battle.” 

And so, with the sands of my 
visit running out, we turned in 
at a roadhouse (“ U.S. Personnel 
only’’) named  picturesquely 
“ Java Junction.” As we sat 
over a last meal the sergeant 
talked of Harvard, of the bas- 
tard German dialect ‘‘ Penn- 
Dutch,” of Hessian troops, and 
where the Russian attack would 
develop. Finally, he came to 
the Army and Navy football 
game and, at last, a spark was 
struck from the silent driver. 
He, who had now been mute for 
six hours, suddenly spoke. 

“ Navy,” he said, “ sure gave 
’em a licking.” 

“ Yeah,” said the sergeant. 

“Yeah,” I heard myself 
saying. 

It was certainly very catching. 








WINTER IN TUNISIA. 


BY REG 


THE electric clock showed 
Power Cut Time, already fifteen 
minutes behind the Greenwich 
Mean. Outdoors, December 
drizzle mingled with soggy snow- 
flakes. I day-dreamed about 
sunshine, palm-trees, and cloud- 
less skies. If only a rich sheep- 
rearing uncle in Australia would 
leave me enough to winter in 
Africa . Reluctantly, I dis- 
missed the hope as improbable. 

I turned to the travel column 
of ‘The Times.’ A three-week 
tour of Morocco was advertised 
—all-in price, ninety - seven 
guineas. I tried to figure what 
six months would cost, but 


my mathematics do not reach 


so high. Plainly I should have 
to save hard, scorn delights, and 
live laborious years before I 
could afford the trip. But 
luxuriating in Mediterranean 
sunshine towards the end of 
the century was altogether too 
hazy. I wanted to enjoy winter 
sun now, in the nineteen-fifties. 
So I decided on the simple 
life, stretching H.M. Treasury’s 
currency allowance to the maxi- 
mum extent possible. That 
meant going steerage, sleeping 
rough in youth hostels and 
tenth-rate hotels, and searching 
for the cheapest restaurant or 
eating from a feed-bag. It 
also meant ignoring the barbed 
comments of wealthier com- 
patriots. 
Within a week I 


set off, 
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getting up ten minutes earlier 
than usual to pack my rucksack. 
A believer in travelling light, I 
took only the week’s rations, 
a few tinned sardines, change 
of underwear, soap, and tooth- 
brush. On the bus to Victoria 
the conductor commented on my 
half-empty rucksack: ‘‘ Week- 
end at Brighton, chum ? ” 

** No—Africa.”’ 

He laughed politely. 

Having reached Marseilles, I 
took a deck-class passage to 
Tunis, being warned by the 
shipping agent that steerage was 
somewhat worse than Dante’s 
‘Inferno.’ So, hopefully, I 
looked forward to a_ hell-hole 
of romantic atmosphere, with 
Arabs, Lascars and Foreign 
Legionaries dicing, carousing, and 
slitting throats, while monster 
rats gnawed at corpses that 
floated in the bilge-water. I 
was determined to sell my life 
dearly, having often wondered 
how much it would fetch. 

Alas, no murders; and not 
even &@ mouse. Two students 
were playing chess, and family 
groups lounged in deck-chairs. 
Four men were gathered round 
a young Parisienne, but nothing 
worse was happening than mild 
flirtation. 

Next afternoon somebody an- 
nounced that land was in sight. 
I went on deck to collect first 
impressions of palm-trees waving 
in the sunshine. Shivering, I 
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hastily buttoned my overcoat. 
The twin mountain peaks op- 
posite Tunis were hidden in 
sullen cloud. And something 
had gone wrong with the much- 
boosted blue of the Mediter- 
ranean. As weapproached Tunis, 
it was only too obvious that the 
sea was the colour of the Thames 
at Wapping. 

The vessel chugged slowly 
down the six-mile canal that 
leads to the port. With overcoat 
collar turned up to protect the 
ears, I went below again, to 
thumb, disillusioned, through 
travel brochures emblazoned 
with dromedaries, palm - trees, 
and mysterious women. ‘“‘Come 
to Africa for winter warmth ! ”’ 
ran the caption. I only wished 
I had packed a hot-water bottle. 

I complained to the Customs 
man about the weather. 

‘* This morning,’’ he said, “ it 
snowed.” 


The working day begins early 


in Tunisia. At six o'clock, 
twenty men swarmed up some 
scaffolding and battered my 
modest hotel with  sledge- 
hammers. They sang. They 
yelled at one another. They 
hurled rubble to the ground. 
Half the street was roped off, 
so as to cause a traffic jam. 
Cars hooted in fury. Policemen 
blew whistles. And every street 
salesman in Africa rallied round 
to shout the glad news of 
cigarettes for sale, of peanuts, 
post-cards, or braces. 

Opposite, against the railings 
of a small park, a line of scribes, 
soothsayers and sand - diviners 
were setting up shop. They 
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squatted on their favourite patch 
of pavement and spread out 
pens, bottles of vari-coloured 
inks, and fortune-telling equip- 
ment. Then they tucked hands 
inside their burnous and went 
to sleep until prodded awake 
by a customer. 

I submitted my palm to 
a prophet’s scrutiny. “ Two 
hundred franes,’’ he predicted. 
We settled at fifty. Then he 
gazed at me intently. ‘“ There 
is a girl here in Tunis who 
thinks much of you. But her 
family is against the marriage.” 

My disappointment must have 
showed. 

““Never mind, though,’ he 
consoled me. ‘‘Soon her parents 
will leave Tunis. She will be 
alone, waiting for you. She is 
very beautiful, and will bear 
you many children.” 

“How about money?” I 
inquired, wondering how to 
support such a family on my 
traveller-cheque allowance. 

“ Her dowry will be—magni- 
ficent.”” He mentioned vast 
olive plantations, countless sheep, 
and a palace or two. “ And 
now,” he ended, “ lend me your 
handkerchief.”” He produced a 
talisman covered in green and 
red Arabic script. Wrapping 
the paper in the handkerchief, he 
replaced it in my hand, retain- 
ing his grip while he gabbled 
an Arabie prayer. ‘“ Wear this 
handkerchief three days on your 
right side,” he advised, “ and 
three days on the left. Then 
you will succeed in everything 
—with women, with money, 
and with work.” 

I carefully followed instruc- 
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tions, but never met the girl 
who was pining for me. A 
pity. Maybe I counted the 
days wrong. 

Hovering low above the town 
were five anti-aircraft balloons. 
Swords into ploughshares is a 
normal transformation; but a 
balloon barrage into ballyhoo 
for knitting-wool is something 
different. Along the Avenue 
Jules - Ferry — main street of 
Tunis—every head was turned 
skywards. ‘“ Try our knitting- 
wool!” proclaimed the air-borne 
advertising of the leading depart- 
mental store. ‘ Reduced prices 
for ten days only!” 

Down the bazaars they scorn 
such gas-bag salesmanship. In 
the Tunisian souks are all the 
renowned colour, atmosphere, 
and smells of the East—though, 
geographically, Tunisia is no 
farther east than Denmark. I 
was introduced to Ridha Djamal, 
son of a rich antique-dealer. In 
early twenties, he was sitting in 
the shop doing a crossword. 

Upstairs there was a private 
museum, musty with centuries- 
old carpets upon the walls, 
ceremonial dress draped on 
straw-stuffed figures, and a pro- 
fusion of rusting weapons. In 
casual frames were letters of 
recommendation from foreign 
royalty who had visited the 
shop: dukes, duchesses, and 
princesses by the dozen. But 
Ridha far preferred to talk 
about the stories of Somerset 
Maugham. “And have you 
met Graham Greene?” he 
inquired. 

We went to a café where, 
separated by a small barrier 
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from the clientéle, were the 
tombs of three Holy Men. No- 
body could explain why they 
were buried in a coffee-shop. 
Perhaps they had been good 
customers. Certainly the Holy 
Men form the largest occupa- 
tional group in Tunisia. Entry 
to the profession is open to all 
beggars equipped with lice and 
mumbled wisdom. The duty 
of the faithful is to give when 
alms are demanded in the name 
of Allah: that is why the 
French officials refuse to do 
anything about the hordes of 
beggars, on the pious grounds 
that they cannot interfere with 
local religious customs. 

Sometimes Holy Men band 
themselves into a begging fra- 
ternity, ten in a line chanting 
their rhythmic demand for alms. 
Blind and halt and syphilitic, 
they stand with begging-bowls 
extended. Once I  furtively 
pointed my evil-eyed camera 
at them, having first thought 
to placate their holiness with 
coin. But they all saw me, 
and turned their backs like a 
well-drilled chorus line: even 
the blind ones. 

In my pocket was a phial 
containing a thousand million 
assorted typhoid germs. They 
are useful creatures, in their 
place. Jabbed discreetly into 
one’s hindquarters, they confer 
immunity from their brethren 
in North African drinking-water. 
Having had the first inoculation 
in Britain ten days before, I 
sought for someone to deliver 
the second consignment of 
typhoid, paratyphoid A and 
paratyphoid B. 
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“Ts there a doctor near?” 
I asked the hotel-keeper. 

* Are you ill?” 

“No. I just want to have my 
second dose of typhoid.” 

He looked alarmed. ‘‘There’s 
a doctor, who speaks Eng- 
lish, round the corner.” He 
gave directions, keeping his 
distance. 

Whether medical men speak 
English, French, Bantu or Serbo- 
Croat, they all have one thing 
in common: they love giving 
injections with the biggest knit- 
ting-needle in stock. By the 
time the last of the thousand 
million were squirted safely 
home, I was already feeling 
sore. I limped across to a 
restaurant for food. 

It is alarming how quickly 
microbes assert themselves, 
though a thousand million to 
one is long odds. MHalf-way 
through a steak I began to 
shiver. It became impossible 
to control my palsied hands. 
The knife chattered musically 
on the plate, but refused to 
saw through the meat. Two 
Italians lunching at the same 
table eyed me curiously. Em- 
barrassed, I persevered. It 
seemed a shame to abandon 
good unrationed steak merely 
because of sabotage by an 
invisible Typhoid Column. 

Back in the hotel, I opened 
my rucksack medicine-chest and 
found my thermometer. With 
temperature topping the hundred 
I prescribed bed for the after- 
noon. Four hours later the 
score was still above the 
century. Deciding the feverish- 
ness had been pampered enough 


I abandoned bed in favour of 
another cure. 

Anisette is the local drink 
in French North Africa. Add 
water and it turns milky, but 
stays alcoholic. Feeling curi- 
ously light-headed, I went into 
a café and drank several glasses 
while watching the play of the 
local chess group. They were 
all Europeans in the café, apart 
from one Tunisian wrapped 
impassively in his bdwrnous. 
“Would you care to play?” 
I inquired. 

He nodded _ gravely. 
you wish.” 

Throughout, he played without 
a flicker of emotion. After the 
first game he merely said: 
“ Another?” And after the 
second: “ Thank you, m’sieur. 
Au _ revoir! ’’—whereupon he 
gathered his blankets around 
him and stalked off in regal 
dignity. 

Both games seemed strangely 
unreal. Oddly detached, I felt 
it was not I who was playing, 
but the milliard microbes and 
their ally, the anisette. Their 
moves were full of daring sacrifice 
and bold strategy for which I 
personally lack the courage when 
in rational mood. In each 
game our opponent was over- 
whelmed. Altogether it is a 
recipe worth trying for com- 
petition play. 

Considering that the Arabs 
are reputed to have invented 
chess, it was disappointing to 
find them playing it so rarely. 
Instead, their favourite game 
was dominoes, rivalled in popu- 
larity only by draughts. From 
early morning every Tunisian 
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coffee - house echoed with the 
click and shuffle of the pieces, 
with triumphant bangs as key 
numbers were thumped into 
position on the wooden tables. 
The opponent I finally met 
was selling potatoes off a barrow 
in a street market. ‘ Does 
m’sieur understand the game?” 
he asked politely in French, 
when I stopped outside a café 
to watch a match in progress. 
“* We play it a lot in England.” 
The potato-man was surprised 
it had spread so far. ‘“* Would 
you like a game?” he asked. 
He clapped his hands for a 
table and chairs to be set 
alongside his barrow, while the 
waiter brought out dominoes and 
two glasses of mint-tea. Almost 
instantly a crowd gathered. The 
coffee - house was denuded of 


chairs for ringside seats and the 


harrow pavement was blocked, 
forcing passers-by into the road. 

The only thing that spoilt 
my opponent’s pleasure was that 
people would insist on buying 
potatoes, thereby interrupting 
the game. After a while he 
ignored them, hoping they would 
tire of waiting and buy their 
vegetables elsewhere. One white- 
bearded customer, however, be- 
came annoyed at such casual 
treatment. He started com- 
plaining. My opponent served 
him, took the money, and 
returned to the game. But the 
customer went on airing his 
grievance—in Arabic, though the 
dialogue was easy to follow: 
“ Pity you don’t pay more 
attention to business ! ” 

*Can’t you see I’m playing 
dominoes ? ” 
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“Selling potatoes is 
important.” 

‘‘ Tf I prefer dominoes, that’s 
my affair.” 

‘Your job’s to sell potatoes!” 

The debate became steadily 
more acrid. It ended when my 
adversary grabbed the customer's 
shopping-bag, emptied the pota- 
toes back on to his barrow, 
repaid the man’s money and, 
having proved his right to play 
dominoes, returned happily to 
the game. The customer slunk 
away defeated. 

As for the match itself, my 
opponent was winning easily. 
Any illusions I had once enter- 
tained about skill at dominoes 
had fast gone overboard. Yet 
another pride of mine—speed at 
mental arithmetic—also under- 
went a rude shock. For after 
each hand, when time came to 
add up the spots on the remain- 
ing dominoes, the potato-man 
always announced the _ total 
before I was half-way through. 
And it was not guesswork. Un- 
like me, he never once made a 
mistake—a humbling thought, 
when I recalled studious years 
at logarithms and calculus, while 
the Tunisian had never been to 
school in his life. 

However, when on the edge 
of defeat, England rallied. The 
secret is that, breathing down 
my neck, was the local champion. 
“ Play the  six-three,”’ he 
whispered, through a convenient 
gap between his yellow teeth. 
I hesitated. ‘‘ The six-three!”’ 
he insisted. 

I followed his advice and won 
the hand. After that I played 
whatever he told me, and was 


more 
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beaten by only the shortest 
margin. Thanks to his secret 
aid I had the gallery marvelling 
at the Englishman’s skill at 
their national game. Yes: my 
adviser was a great help— 
especially as he could see the 
other side’s hand as well. 


For those who think nothing 
is worth seeing unless it is two 
thousand years old and in ruins, 
Tunisia has plenty to offer. 
Best of all is Carthage — so 
ruined as to be well-nigh non- 
existent. Every ten or fifteen 
minutes through the day an 
electric train rattles out from 
Tunis on the ten-mile journey 
to the Imperial city that once 
housed two million people. Now 
all that remains are a few 
decayed bits and pieces held 
together with concrete, some 
pre - Christian drains, and a 
native village huddled amid the 
old elephant stables.! 

Over the centuries, the stone 
quarry that was Carthage has 
been exploited to the full. 
The cathedrals of Genoa and 
Pisa were both built from its 
plundered marble, while the 
prayer hall of the Great Mosque 
of Kairouan, a hundred miles to 
the south, contains four hundred 
assorted columns—Roman and 
Byzantine, Ionic and Corinthian, 
side by side. For the genius of 
the Arab consists in letting the 
monuments of the past fall 
apart, and then carting off any 
oddments that might come in 
handy. Even the poorest tene- 


1 This may answer the question posed by Geoffrey Willans 


* Maga,’ May 1952.—Ed. 
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ment houses in Tunis possess 
their capitaled columns and 
marble stairways, while carved 
inscriptions to Jupiter make 
excellent doorsteps. 

Most depressing it was to 
see three men, a boy, and an 
ox laboriously drawing water 
from an irrigation well. In the 
immediate background were the 
ruined arches of a Roman aque- 
duct that once brought six 
million gallons of water daily 
into Carthage from hills eighty 
miles away. Such is two thou- 
sand years of “ progress.” 

After a week of Tunis I 
set off southwards, stuffed with 
aivice and brochures on where 
to go. Along the Tunisian 
coast was a chain of youth 
hostels, all within a hundred 
yards of the beach. Liv- 
ing expenses became incredibly 
cheap. Overnight in a hostel 
cost a shilling; in every one 
I had the premises to myself— 
kitchen, living-room, and the 
choice of several dormitories. 
With unlimited eggs and meat 
in the shops, I fed royally on 
a few shillings a day. And 
there, according to specification, 
were the palm-trees waving along- 
side the blue Mediterranean. 

The big Dutchman alongside 
me in the bus to Nabeul could 
speak English, though far from 
perfectly. He was on a few 
days’ leave, after three months 
working in the desert. ‘* What’s 
your job there?” I asked, 
visualising trade with Bedouin 
at some wayside oasis. 


** Carthago eat Delenda 
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His eyes gleamed—the eyes 
of an enthusiast: “I build 
kennels.” 

“ Kennels ? ” 

** Once I have been a sculptor 
—studied in Paris, and then 
Rome. But I wanted to help 
humanity,” he said earnestly, 
**so I came to North Africa to 
build kennels.” 

“Well, I’ve heard the dogs 
are often homeless, but ...?” 

The Dutchman ignored the 
interruption. “I explain! I 
take walk in the hills with my 
notebook, you understand? And 
I say: ‘Ah! Here is good 
place to make one kennel!’ 
So I go back to my office and 
draw plans of the kennel, and 
it is beautiful. Then I make a 
model of my kennel and send 
it to Tunis, where is Department 
of Works.” 

*:Figee.” 

‘* And there they say: ‘ Yes, 
these are good kennels.’ So 
they send down some men, and 
we make them. Then all the 
peoples in the village come and 
thank me for the beautiful 
kennels I have builded. And 
I am glad.” 

“ But surely the Tunisians 
know how to make a kennel ? ” 

He shook his head sadly. 
“They have no skill. But the 
romans,” he added, with once 
again that connoisseur’s gleam 
in his eye, ‘the Romans have 
builded lovely kennels.” 

A kennel is a kennel, I had 
always thought, never dream- 
ing they required such large-scale 
planning. 

‘““ And the dogs,’ I inquired, 
with the Englishman’s concern 
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for canine welfare; 
like the kennels ? ” 

The Dutchman looked sur- 
prised, as though the idea had 
never occurred to him. “TI 
suppose they do,’ he said, in 
puzzled voice. 

‘* And what breed are they, 
mostly ? ” 

‘** Breed ? ” 

“* Yes, the dogs. 
mongrels or .. .” 

“TI not understand. 
all this with dogs?” 

“The dogs who live in the 
kennels, of course!” 

By now the Dutchman was 
looking at me in undisguised 
alarm: ‘‘ Dogs who live in 
kennels !” 

“Well, what do you put in 
the kennels, then ? ” 

“Water, of course! Water 
from the mountains, for the 
crops. What else could one 
put in irrigation kennels ? ” 

In Nabeul half the population 
earns its living by playing at 
mud-pies. In nearly every work- 
shop down the straggling main 
street men were rolling out clay, 
treading it with bare feet, fold- 
ing it up like pastry and then 
wallowing in it again, with their 
bamboo shins dun-coloured. I 
longed for permission to join 
them. But mixing pottery clay 
to the right stickiness is no job 
for amateurs. 

Sven better was the potter's 
wheel, a toy designed to give 
endless pleasure to all children 
from two to seventy. Slapping 
moist clay on the revolving 
wheel, craftsmen were busily 
making everything from water- 
jugs to flower-pots. As each 
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pot rose into shape, they sliced 
it off with cheese-cutting wire 
and lifted it tenderly on to a 
plank. Yet, however carefully 
they lifted, they always left at 
least one thumb-print on the 
soft clay: a frustrating thought 
for any would-be criminal, to 
have his prints scattered in- 
delibly throughout the kitchens 
of French North Africa. 

Once the pots have been sun- 
dried and cooked till well done, 
the artists take over. Having 
seen the richly decorated pottery 
hanging out for sale, I had im- 
agined soulful-looking painters 
improvising their designs in 
studios thick with hashish fumes. 
But reality was less romantic. 
Twelve men sat in a line. The 
first drew six rapid chalk lines 
on a jug and passed it to his 
neighbour, who dipped his brush 


in the paint-pot, spun the jug 
on @ wheel, and swiftly made 


three blue bands. The next 
artist along, equally swiftly, 
painted three red bands; and 
then handed it to Number Four, 
who specialised in black squiggles. 
So the jug passed down the line, 
with only a conveyer-belt and a 
time-clock missing from a Ford 
works in embryo. 

Much depends on the children. 
Happily for Tunisian economics, 
education is not compulsory. 
So, from five upwards, boys 
earn their own living. In one 
workshop, manufacturing coffee 
cups, none of the dozen staff 
had yet reached his teens. The 
owner dozed on soft cushions, 
@ quivering mountain of flesh. 
Children, though, have no grati- 
tude to the kind philanthropist 
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who pays them wages. At the 
least opportunity they stop 
making coffee cups and start 
to play; so their unfortunate 
employer could never enjoy the 
sleep of which he doubtless 
stood in vital need. Instead, 
every now and then, he had 
to open one of his eyes. The 
exertion was plainly telling on 
him. 

Some children, however, do 
go to school. At coming-out 
time a youth lounged close by 
with a stock of brightly coloured 
balloons. Soon he began doing 
a brisk trade. He wanted no 
money, he explained to the 
open - mouthed children; in 
exchange for a balloon he 
merely required one pair of 
shoes. 

For Tunisia, 
prosperous town ; 
half the children 
to offer. Slipping them off, 
they waved them excitedly: 
“* Please give me a balloon!” 

Only a pair of shoes for a 
balloon! The glad news spread 
fast. More children came run- 
ning up, clutching their raffia- 
work satchels—Jewish boys in 
black berets and Arabs in dim- 
inutive burnous, the scarecrow 
arms flapping. Like some Pied 
Piper turned spiv, the public 
benefactor brought joy to the 
children’s hearts as he crammed 
their footwear in his sack. 

Then a soured octogenarian 
intervened. He wasangry. The 
dealer squirmed, and argued 
back sullenly. But, allowed to 
trade no more, he had to hand 
back a shiny new pair of shoes; 
while the old man’s grandson 


Nabeul is a 
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tearfully returned his _ bright- 
red balloon. In a silent circle 
the children stood glaring re- 
proachfully at the aged spoil- 
sport who had robbed them 
of the chance of a balloon— 
when, as everyone knows, it is 
far more comfortable to walk 
barefoot. 


Distance lends enchantment ; 
but even from close up Monastir 
was delightful. The crenellated 
walls, several feet thick and 
twenty high, stood sharp against 
the hard blue horizon. White 
roof-tops gleamed in the warm 
sun, contrasting with the cool 
shadow of vaulted archways. 
Shrouded women passed by, 
with nothing but half an eye 
to steer with. Dotted about 
were palm-trees, their absurdly 
naked trunks crowned with 
a meagre ration of foliage. 
Farther along glittered the Medi- 
terranean, far more brazenly 
blue than those exotic post- 
cards with which tourists taunt 
friends in grey England. Tum- 
bling waves flecked the shore 
with white, and brightly painted 
boats were tilted on the powdery 
sand. A kasbah dominated the 
town, disputing the skyline with 
mosque minarets. Years before, 
at every city gate, the Allied 
Forces had painted their con- 
sidered comment on the scene : 
DISEASE — OuT oF BouNDS— 
Orr Limits. 

Happily that slur on Monastir 
was no longer justified. Life 
was slow and peaceful. Nobody 
hurried. Even Europeans forgot 
their theory that time is money 
and sat with the rest outside 
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coffee-houses and watched the 
world amble past. The local 
watchword was tout doucement— 
gently-gently. 

Quite typical was a brisk 
walk I took to Skanés, a village 
two and a half miles the other 
side of Monastir. As I passed 
down the street, at least half 
a dozen Arabs stopped me for 
a talk—types I had met the 
previous evening over coffee. 
One insisted on taking me on 
to the castle walls to admire 
his favourite view. There, on 
the ramparts, we met another 
friend of his who had brought 
up two pet canaries in a cage 
to sing. Would I please take 
the canaries’ photo. I com- 
plied. We sat talking. 

Finally I said: “I really must 
go to Skanes.” 

*“ Tomorrow,” they urged. 

“s Now ! ” 

* Tt’s such a long way. 
to the coffee-house.” 

“* This evening,”’ I promised. 

I set off along the beach, and 
stopped to watch a camel taking 
a bath. Farther along were a 
hundred washerwomen clad in 
bright print dresses: gingham, 
flowered and plain. As they 
pounded the laundry into sub- 
mission their shrill chatter rose 
above the cliff-tops. Yet the 
moment they moved away they 
re-wrapped themselves in their 
drab blankets, leaving only the 
customary one eye exposed. 

On to Skanés, along the coast: 
I sank ankle-deep in seaweed, 
and turned back to the cliff 
path. The entire Monastir police 
force—all six of them-—were 
following me along, like boys 
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playing Red Indians. Their 
commander greeted me: ‘“ Bon 
jour, monsieur!” He had the 
clipped voice of a Corsican. 

I returned his salutation. 

“And where are you going?” 
he demanded. 

“ For a walk.” 

He smiled ingratiatingly : ‘‘Of 
course, you may go anywhere 
you wish.” He said it as though 
he were granting permission as 
@ special favour. 

I sun-bathed and fell asleep. 
Waking up, I pressed on again 
towards distant Skanés and its 
hundred white houses scattered 
amid the palm-trees. Then I 
met an Arab ploughing with a 
camel and donkey harnessed 
together. We sat down and 
discussed life, while the camel 
chewed thoughtfully at a cactus 


and the donkey merely looked 


doleful and bored. When I 
finally reached Skanés my time 


for the journey was just under 


four hours—hardly up to Olympic 
standards. 


At Mahdia, farther down the 
coast, the youth hostel was a 
sixteenth-century castle stand- 
ing on its private tongue of 
land jutting into the Mediter- 
ranean. A local schoolmaster 
gave me the keys and said I 
was the first visitor for a month. 

It was pleasant having a 
castle to myself for a shilling 
a day. My front door was 
three inches thick, six feet wide, 
and fourteen high. I had the 
use of six bedrooms, could take 
a hundred-yard walk round the 
battlements, and there was even 
a dungeon. 
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Mahdia stretched below my 
casement windows, and _ the 
distant lamentation of Arabic 
music floated up from coffee- 
shop loud-speakers. Deciding 
on an after-dinner stroll through 
the town, I groped downstairs 
to the sombre keep. My torch 
was almost spent; its glimmer 
barely reached the earth floor. 
Wonderful place for a murder, 
I thought. 

Suddenly, behind me, came a 
soft laugh. I swung round: 
““Who’s that?’ No reply, 
except a quavering echo. 

Imagination, I decided. There 
could not possibly be anyone in 
the castle. On entering, I had 
bolted the door. The walls 
were two yards thick, in good 
repair, and rose sheer to the 
battlements. By daylight I had 
thoroughly toured the premises 
and met no one. Or was there 
perhaps a resident ghost ? 

Then a voice murmured from 
somewhere out of space, roughly 
half-way up the wall. The 
wobbling light from my torch 
could not penetrate so far. My 
morale drooped. Not feeling 
in shape for small-talk with a 
disembodied voice, I rushed 
towards the exit and collided 
with a buttress. Another laugh 
—though not mine. Then I 
reached the door, heaved back 
the rusty bolts, and escaped. 

Outside, everything looked 
normal. A path, visible in the 
starlight, meandered across an 
open space tenanted by a few 
dim donkeys. The nearest house 
was a hundred yards away. 
Farther off were the illumina- 


light. 
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tions of the town centre. But 
I was in no mood for admiring 
the view. I hurried at top 
speed to where the lights were 
brightest, the noise loudest, and 
the crowd thickest. 

The coffee-shop that met that 
specification was fitted with 
fluorescent tubes and four loud- 
speakers. Usually I avoided 
up-to-date establishments that 
fed gramophone music through 
amplifiers. From a hundred 
yards away the effect can be 
magical, nostalgic as the Arabian 
Nights. But at point - blank 
range the barrage is pitiless. 
Every crack on the antique 
records sounds like a hammer 
blow. And one suspects rusty 
nails are used for needles. 

Even more painful are the 
radios. Atmospherics and pierc- 
ing whistles are turned on full 
and every’ waiter 


volume, 
has mastered the technique of 


tuning neatly between two 
stations to get the worst of 
both programmes. 

So, wincing, I sat beneath a 
Niagara of noise which some- 
body assured me was London : 
the B.B.C. Arabic Service. It 
sounded as fearsome as a Chinese 
attack at dawn, but Tunisians 
have leather ear-drums and 
nobody flinched except me. 

On the wall was an old 
poster advertising ‘ Rasputin’ 
—a play presented by the 
Troupe Nationale Egyptienne, 
under direction of Youssef Ben 
Wahbi. A Tunisian, whom I 
vaguely recognised, was smoking 
a hubble-bubble pipe at the 
next table. He noticed my 
interest in the placard and 
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invited me to join him. He 
inquired after the eggs he had 
sold me earlier in the market- 
place. Then he leaned across 
to my ear and growled: “ Ras- 
putin!’’ He bubbled his pipe 
angrily. For a moment he 
struggled with his emotion. 
Then he poured forth his com- 
plaint bitterly. 

Apparently Egyptian actors 
come very rarely to Tunisia, 
which has no stage tradition 
of its own. So when the Troupe 
was billed for a two-night stop 
at Mahdia, all good believers 
in Arab unity and independence 
hurried to buy tickets. Prices 
were high—600 to 1500 francs 
(twelve to thirty shillings)—but 
such a major event could not 
be missed. The little egg- 
salesman, like the rest of his 
friends, eagerly scraped together 
enough money for a seat at 
both performances. And 580, 
filled with long expectation, he 
went to his first play. 

Alas! None of the audience 
could understand one iota. For, 
in Tunisia, the Egyptian Arabic 
dialect is almost like a foreign 
language. ... ‘“‘ To think,”’ the 
egg-trader ended, ‘‘ that I could 
have bought a pair of shoes 
instead! Besides, who is this 
Rasputin ? ” 

The Arabic music from London 
stopped, and there followed the 
news in English. The pro- 
prietor politely refrained from 
finding a different programme. 
They all solemnly turned to 
watch me listen, smiling and 
shaking their heads in wonder- 
ment that anyone could under- 
stand such gibberish. For a 
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month I had not heard an 
English voice, and had quite 
lost touch with home affairs. 
Local French newspapers blazed 
gripping headlines about An- 
other Olive Oil Scandal or 
The Mysterious Affair of The 
Phosphate Exports; but their 
acknowledgment of Britain rarely 
exceeds a three-line paragraph. 
So I listened eagerly. 

Leading news was a German 
minister’s speech at Bonn, fol- 
lowed by details of a Jugoslav 
five-year plan, negotiations over 
the Austrian treaty, figures from 
the French budget, riots in 
Hong Kong, a strike on the 
Sydney water-front, a train crash 
in Central Uruguay, and the 
burial of a Bulgarian politician. 

“ That,” said the announcer, 
“is the end of the news. The 
next transmission in English 


will be at twenty-two hundred 
hours, Greenwich Mean Time.” 


As more music began, the 
egg-dealer stopped puffing at 
his narghile and inquired, with 
solicitude: ‘* And how is Eng- 
land ?” 

“T don’t know. 
mention it.” 

Meanwhile a shrivelled grey- 
beard was laying down his views, 
while everyone heard him with 
respect. Plainly, I thought, he 
must be a personage of great 
local consequence. 

He was, indeed ! 
town jailer. 

Then it all came out. He 
and I were neighbours: the 
prison was a walled-off wing 
of my castle. The voices and 
laughter had come not from 
ghosts but from convicts, through 


They didn’t 


He was the 
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a grating high in the wall. I 
was not sure whether to feel 
relieved, or not. 

“ There’s no chance of them 
getting out?” 

“No. I remembered to lock 
up tonight.’”’ He shook his head 
in self-reproach. ‘‘ Sometimes I 
forget.” 

He took pride in his prison, 
and begged me to pay a social 
call next morning. So, after 
breakfast, I stepped round. The 
jailer was stretched on a couch 
inside the entrance. His cubby- 
hole was acrid with tobacco 
smoke, and coffee was brewing. 
He welcomed me and produced 
an outsize key—a typical stage 
prop borrowed from ‘ Fidelio.’ 
He gave two massive turns of 
the lock, slid back the well- 
greased bolts, and pushed open 
the door. 

I walked in and looked 
round, naturally expecting him 
to follow. Instead, the door 
thumped shut and I heard the 
bolts shot home. Alone with 
the convicts, I felt somewhat 
unhappy. The prison was 
spacious — probably an _ old 
banqueting hall—and measured 
about sixty feet by sixty, solid 
stone, with small barred windows 
high aloft. There were eight 
tenants. I grinned at them, 
feeling rather fatuous, and 
wondered if they would inquire 
what jobs I had pulled. 

Two guests were washing 
under the tap in a corner. 
The other six were still rest- 
ing on their rush mats. Un- 
fortunately light conversation 
was difficult, since none spoke 
French; so I inspected an 
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exhibition of murals, done in 
charcoal. There was an ocean 
liner with six funnels; much 
Arabic writing ; a few legendary- 
looking animals; and the in- 
formation in French that Mr 
Sadok had resided there three 
months. 

Happily my own stay was less 
protracted. I knocked en the 
door, hoping the jailer’s memory 
was still in good shape. It was ; 
and he let me out. I inquired : 
‘** What are they in for?” 

The jailer shrugged: they 
were only small-time thieves. 
All the interesting cases—mur- 
derers and such—were sent to 
Tunis or Sousse. He seemed 
aggrieved, as though it were a 
personal slight upon his jail- 
keeping ability. And only eight 
prisoners! Business was bad. 
Sometimes he had twenty. I 


wondered if he were paid on 
piece rates. 
Later I mentioned my visit to 


a French business man. ‘Prison 
was more agreeable five years 
ago,”’ he said. ‘‘ Every morning 
the front door was unlocked. 
The prisoners brought out their 
blankets and mats and lay in 
the sun all day. Food was 
served at regular intervals. It 
was the native idea of Paradise. 
But too many wanted to join, 
80 now they stay indoors until 
release.”’ 


At Gabes I asked the way to 
the house of Hadj Ali Selami. 

Just a name and a town 
were usually sufficient address 
in a land where everyone knows 
everyone else. But I felt dubious 
about finding my quarry amid 
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the 10,000 inhabitants and 
200,000 palm-trees that com- 
prised the oasis. Yet the first 
person I asked gave me direc- 
tions. 

* Are you a friend of his?” 
he inquired. 

‘His cousin in Tunis asked 
me to call and give greetings.” 

The Arab nodded approvingly. 
‘“* Hadj Ali Selami is a good man. 
A true believer. Every day he 
goes to the mosque to say 
‘Good morning’ to God.” He 
insisted on showing me the 
way: past a caravanserai where 
camels grumbled beneath the 
date-palms; across a drowsy 
market-place; down a narrow 
alley. And there, seated placidly 
in his store, was Hadj Ali 
Selami. 

He was a prominent merchant, 
a plump man with a twinkle. 
The good smell of grain from 
bulging sacks filled the cool 
warehouse. I introduced myself 
and gave the message from his 
cousin. We sat on luxurious 
cushions and talked. He was 
a much-travelled man: Italy, 
France, Syria, Turkey, and twice 
to Mecca. 

He inquired about the price 
of tea in England. It was much 
less than in Tunisia. ‘ Could 
you perhaps introduce me to 
a tea-exporting firm?” I ex- 
plained that subsidies gave a 
false impression of the cost. 
Then he remembered a sales 
letter, received from a merchant 
in the Far East. It was written 
in English. ‘ Would you please 
translate ? ” 

The letter set forth the prices 
of thirty-six varieties of tea. 
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Rendering the. technical terms 
into French made my head reel. 
Hadj Ali Selami made notes, 
and asked what service he could 
do in return. He looked dis- 
appointed when I thanked him 
and said, ‘“* None.” 

‘“ At least...’ I hesitated. 

“ Yes? What is it?” 

‘“T want to visit Matmata, 
but there is no transport. Do 
you know of a lorry going that 
way?” 

Matmata was a _ troglodyte 
village thirty miles out in the 
desert hills. ‘* You'll find it 
very interesting,” my host con- 
firmed. He laughed ruefully: 


‘Five thousand people living 
in caves, and this is the twentieth 
century ! 
a lorry. 
lunch.” 

I ate in a European restaurant, 


I will inquire about 
Come back after 


and then sat outside in the sun 
with a cognac and coffee. Gabées 
was filled with child beggars 
who followed visitors with out- 
stretched hand, pitiful look, and 
a whispered, “‘ Moussié!” I 
gave a few francs to one; and 
soon after saw him industriously 
cleaning up in a gambling school 
of shoe-shine boys, playing pitch 
and toss. They fought playfully 
every few minutes, rolling like 
puppies in the dust. 

A favourite profession among 
children was to set up as 
tobacconist. The economics of 
cigarette - selling are simple. 
When a Tunisian wants a smoke, 
he rarely has money for a whole 
packet—twenty for thirty-five 
francs. So he buys cigarettes 
individually, at two francs each. 
A boy can thus make five francs 
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profit —a penny-farthing — on 
every packet. He rarely needs 
more than two packets as stock ; 
so with seventy francs’ capital 
he can start his own business, 
and work up to the dizziest 
heights of free enterprise. 

When I returned to Hadj Ali 
Selami he was entertaining 
three extremely venerable char- 
acters. One was a white-bearded 
patriarch swathed in snowy 
robes. His brown, wrinkled 
face looked incredibly wise. He 
sat leaning forward on his stick. 
The whole time he said nothing ; 
but once, very slowly and 
carefully, he smiled. Another, 
younger, had a black beard. 
He was more talkative: he 
spoke two whole _ sentences, 
though not consecutively. The 
third was dressed in robes striped 
red and black, with a round 
high-fronted hat of design un- 
known to Tunisia. I wondered 
from what exotic country he 
came. 

He spoke English. “I am 
from Cardiff,’ he said, with a 
Welsh lilt to his voice. 

He explained: born in Aden, 
he was leader of the Cardiff 
branch of the Alaoui—a Moslem 
sect which prides itself upon de- 
tailed observance of the Koran. 
He was making a leisurely 
pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Meanwhile, Hadj Ali Selami 
had heard rumour of a lorry 
bound for Matmata. He took 
me to a garage owned by a 
Jew with one eye. “It’s my 
partner’s lorry,’ the Jew ex- 
plained crisply. ‘“ He'll be glad 
to take you. But it starts 
before daybreak —five o’clock 
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tomorrow. If you’re not ready 
then we can’t wait.” 

How different from the Arabic 
attitude towards time.... I 
promised to be punctual. 

The hotel-keeper said he would 
wake me next morning at 4.30. 
I stressed the importance of a 
punctual call. He said: ‘“ You 
can depend on me.” He was 
still asleep when I crept from 
the hotel at five. His snores 
rattled the windows in the 
reception hall. 

Outdoors, Gabés was just as 
sleepy. In dim starlight I 
picked my way across the square 
to the garage. It was shuttered 
and bolted. In the distance a 
dog howled. He and I seemed 
the only living creatures awake 
in silent Africa. I paced up 
and down. 

At six o’clock I returned to 


my hotel room and breakfasted 


on bread, olives, and cheese 
from my rucksack; then out 
again, treading silently to avoid 
disturbing the proprietor’s ster- 
torous slumbers. Cocks began 
to crow. <A road-sweeper started 
at one corner of the square and 
worked round. At 6.30 lights 
appeared in the garage. 

I peered through a window. 
From the vans and lorries— 
seemingly empty—tousled heads 
rose sleepily from the driving- 
cabins. Van doors opened 
and disgorged more yawning 
humanity. Somebody threw up 
the shutters, and I walked in. 
There was great creaking of 
joints as drivers massaged their 
cramped limbs. Then the Jew 
and his partner appeared ; and 
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they said, ‘‘ Ah — punctual!” 
and we went and had coffee. 

We started at 7.15. 

The first stop was somewhere 
in the oasis, to pick up a post- 
office employee, three women, 
and two children. The official 
had been transferred to Matmata. 
His entire worldly goods—apart 
from the women—were packed 
in six mail-bags. He heaved 
some mattresses aboard, some 
blankets, and a bundle of cluck- 
ing hens. Then we were off, 
into the desert, up into the 
Matmata hills. It was cold and 
misty. The engine choked and 
spluttered up the precipitous 
bends. Then we rounded an- 
other corner, to stare into a 
valley where seven hundred 
craters marked the desert trog- 
lodyte homes. 

The post official grinned sar- 
donically. Plainly he did not 
like his transfer from comfortable 
Gabés to a district of rugged 
cave-men. ‘That is modern 
Matmata!” He spat over the 
side of the lorry. 

We stopped in a rough market- 
place. <A heifer had just been 
slaughtered and skinned. Its 
hide, stretched out neatly in 
the dust, served as shop counter. 
The butcher chopped up the 
carcase with an axe, and his 
customers sorted through for 
any lumps that took their fancy. 

The lorry - driver drove off 
elsewhere into the hills, promis- 
ing to return in three hours. A 
Spahi asked apologetically for 
my papers, and invited me to 
share a pot of tea. “ Living in 
caves!” The Spahi, too, was 
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contemptuous. It was not civil- 
ised. He had been with the 
French army through Europe 
during the First World War: 
France, Italy, Germany. He 
knew the way twentieth-century 
people should live. 

We strolled round the village, 
visiting the caves. Below ground, 
too, was an oil-press, a two- 
centuries-old machine driven by 
camel-power. The camel, blind- 
folded, travelled round in a 
never-ending circle. Every time 
he began to slow, his white- 
haired owner indignantly ex- 
claimed, “‘ Heu!”’ and the pace 
increased again. I wondered 
whether the camel felt any 
astonishment, after stalking 


blindfold all day across wide 
deserts, to find himself still in 
the same subterranean oil-press. 
Did he ever suspect the truth? 
Or, like some kiff-smoker, did he 


prefer to have eyes closed against 
reality, to set his imagination 
dreaming of some shaded oasis 
where the water was eternally 
cool, where a whole harem of 
lady camels awaited his pleasure, 
and where no humans could 
goad speed into his laggard foot- 
steps? Or did the bandage 
merely stop him getting giddy? 

The Spahi suggested my call- 
ing upon the Caid, the governor 
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of the province. He was a 
handsome man, the type made 
popular in heart-throb fiction. 
With memories of Mahdia prison, 
[ inquired whether the munici- 
pality ran a similar social service 
for the cave-men. 

“No,” said the Caid. 
have no crime problem.” 

Justice in the Matmata hills 
was more sudden than circum- 
spect. Anyone guilty of mis- 
demeanour was promptly beaten 
so thoroughly that he never 
offended again; while major 
offenders invariably took to the 
desert and went into the outlaw 
business. It was impossible to 
catch them alive. 

From Gabés I took a bus 
to Djerba, the Lotus Island. 
Ulysses went by boat. The 
mystery of the lotus had long 
fascinated me. It was a fruit, 
said the Greeks, which gave its 
eaters a complete distaste for 
active life and a preference for 
indolent, luxurious enjoyment. 

And so I happily ate lotus 
for the remainder of my stay 
in Tunisia. Altogether it made 
a memorable journey. To the 
younger generation, shortage of 
money and currency restrictions 
can present a challenge. I am 
glad I did not wait till 1990 
to enjoy a Mediterranean winter. 


“We 
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My friend Thomas Ellison, 
who was in the old original 
Tank Corps of 1917-18, never 
really felt that he could put his 
trust in chariots, even if they 
weighed thirty tons and were 
heavily armoured. His fate it 
had been to come over the brow 
of a ridge, in front of the 
Drocourt-Queant Line in 1918, 
to find in the dawn a mile away 
two German batteries blazing 
away over open sights. These 
had scored three direct hits on 
the eastern side of Thomas’s 


tank almost simultaneously, and 
it speedily became a “chariot of 


fire.’ Thomas and his crew, 
physically almost unscathed 
but mentally much abraded, 
forsook it by the western exit 
for a convenient shell - hole. 
Thereafter Thomas Ellison dis- 
trusted chariots, but he retained 
throughout his life an invincible 
‘“‘ trust in horses.”” Some horse, 
somewhere, he was quite con- 
vinced, was going some day to 
be good enough to entitle Thomas 
for ever after to a life of glorious 
ease. 

It was a queer illusion and it 
had had a queerer beginning. 
In the august and _ hallowed 
peace of June 1913, Thomas 
Ellison had been an _ under- 
graduate at Oxford, reading 
‘Greats’ for the Indian Civil 
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Some put their trust in chariots, and some in horses.”’ 


—Psalm 20. 


Service, knowing that all the 
professions except schoolmaster- 
ing seemed hopelessly over- 
crowded and that, if he failed, 
he was very uncertain of a job. 
At St James’s College he had 
formed a friendship with an 
Egyptian undergraduate named 
Abdul Ghaffar. Abdul Ghaffar 
seemed to have far more money 
than was either good for him or 
usual among his fellows, and he 
persuaded Thomas to chaperon 
him to watch the Derby 
Stakes at Epsom. They set off, 
Abdul with £150 burning in his 
pockets, alongside which opu- 
lence Thomas mustered a 
modest five-pound note. On 
arrival, neither felt sufficiently 
brave or well enough dressed to 
assail the exclusive bookmakers 
in the enclosure, but on the rails 
they met, about half an hour 
before the big race, a glib gentle- 
man called Ikey Bowles, who 
regarded them both as manna 
from heaven. ‘“‘ You can trust 
me, gents!” he said, beaming 
with honesty all over his rugged 
countenance. ‘‘ Honest Ikey, 
that’s me! I never let anyone 
down yet except meself. Wot's 
more, I’ll give you much better 
odds, I will, than any of them 
perishers over there.” He jerked 
a contemptuous thumb towards 
the enclosure. On Mr Bowles’s 
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board Abdul Ghaffar, with all 
the Oriental instinct for a 
bargain, saw among others: 
** Aboyeur, 100-1.” 

“ How much, Thomas,” said 
Mr Ghaffar to his companion, 
“is £150 at 100 tol?” 

Thomas Ellison, who was only 
a classical scholar, said with 
some hesitation, “ Fifteen thou- 
sand, I should say!” 

The mere mention of that 
sum rang in those young ears 
like Magdalen bells on a May 
morning, “I think, do not 
we ...?” said Abdul Ghaffar, 
his hand clutching at his breast 
pocket. There was no Oriental 
reserve about him at _ that 
moment. The variegated crowd, 
the unique event, the dust and 
sunshine of June, the neigh- 
bourhood of potentates and 
princes, even the bazaar-like 
had 


smell of Epsom Downs, 
gone to his head like wine. 
Gezira and Alexandria and Helio- 
polis race-courses were just old, 


unhappy far-off things. This 
was Life. Perhaps their luncheon 
may have helped. 

“Come on, gents!’ said Mr 
Bowles hoarsely, and the per- 
spiration of his anxiety ran 
down his face. ‘“ You can trust 
me. Ill give you a ’undred 
to one A-boiyer! ’Ave a go 
now.” 

It seemed but a moment 
before the combined capital 
of Abdul Ghaffar and Thomas 
Ellison had vanished into Mr 
Bowles’s great black satchel, in 
exchange for a brightly coloured 
piece of pasteboard. 

“You are my friend,” said 
Abdul simply to Thomas; 
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‘when we win we each take a 
half.” 

The two eager spirits went 
forth into the sunshine and the 
crowd to watch the horses canter 
down. In those days a five- 
pound note usually lasted 
Thomas a month, but at that 
moment he found himself con- 
vinced that, once in a blue 
moon, it is one’s duty to gamble 
all for a really worthy stake. 
To bet “each way” was a 
craven choice. The Elizabethans 
had felt that long ago, and 
even John Maynard Keynes, at 
about the time of which I 
write, must, to judge by his 
biography, have been nourishing 
some such dream. 

The result of that Derby has 
passed into history, though only 
the aged recall it now. The 
horse Craganour, after a good 
deal of bumping and boring, 
passed the post first and 
his number was hoisted in 
the frame, with Aboyeur second. 
Mr Ghaffar, transported with 
Oriental rage and _ passion, 
promptly tore up Mr Bowles’s 
ticket and stamped on it, almost 
crying with chagrin at the coup 
they had so nearly brought off. 
Thomas Ellison, still the classical 
scholar, merely raised his eye- 
brows and said: ‘“ Steady on, 
Abdul o’ chap! Aequam me- 
mento rebus in arduis servare 
mentem. What a stinker! Let’s 
go and have a drink. And to 
think that if we’d won it we'd 
have had over £750 a year for 
life.’ For he had been busy 
before the race pencilling on the 
back of his programme, and in 
those days five per centum on 
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your money was @ quite normal 
rate of interest and one that 
seemed likely to last for ever. 

It must have been nearly 
three minutes later that a con- 
fused uproar in the crowd drew 
the two young men’s attention 
to the fact that Aboyeur’s 
number was now in the frame 
as the winner of the Derby 
Stakes. The pair had almost 
reached the bar by then, 
and they rushed back into the 
chattering wondering crowd near 
the rails to try and recover the 
fragments of their ticket. 

** You are an ass, Abdul!” 

‘* Anybody,”’ retorted Abdul, 
“would have done how I did. 
I only wonder that I did not 
smash my bino-queulers as well! 
But we must search! We shall 
find the ticket without un- 
Here is the spot!” 


certainty. 

The ground near the rails, 
where they had stood, had been 
churned to a morass, for it had 


rained in the morning. During 
their five minutes intense ex- 
ploration, their neighbours in 
the crowd wondered audibly if 
they were drunk, or were after 
pearls, geological specimens, or 
earthworms for angling purposes. 
Then Abdul rose triumphantly 
with a fragment of ticket on 
which the word “ Isaa’’ was 
clearly discernible. The rest 
could not be found. They bore 
down on the bookmaker. Mr 
Bowles, white and deflated, had 
been in two minds whether to 
‘** do a bunk,” and his jaunty air 
had fled with his complexion. 
As they neared him, he glanced 
helplessly over his shoulder. He 
had never yet jumped the rails 
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at Epsom, but he felt like it 
now, though no one else had 
backed Aboyeur with him. 

“Our tikkut,” said Abdul 
Ghaffar sternly; “it is a little 
torn! Please to pay us our 
earnings ! ” 

Mr Bowles gasped with relief. 
“ That’s only a bit of it,” he 
said ; ‘“* ow can I be sure which 
’orse you was on? I can’t pay 
out on that. Fetch me the rest 
and it’s all yours.” 

Even at the Derby — that 
vortex of the nations —it is 
unusual to see an Egyptian 
undergraduate and a classical 
scholar of St James’s College, 
Oxford, nose to nose, crawling 
on their knees in the mud. The 
crowd round them had had a 
fair amount of sensation that 
day, but appreciated their further 
researches to the full. ‘ Go it, 
you lads ! ’’ they chorused ; “ I'll 
back Sambo!” and made other 
remarks which cut Thomas 
Ellison to what little quick he 
had left. He found himself 
murmuring Kim’s words to the 
courtesan, “ A tikkut, a little 
tikkut, O Breaker of Hearts!” 
It was only after the next race 
had gone by that they rose, 
angry and dishevelled and with 
mud-stained knees, but without 
the rest of the precious ticket. 

They made another attempt 
on Mr Bowles, but his nerve had 
come back by then. “I’m a 
reasonable man, gents,”’ he said, 
his voice oozing pathos, his 
eyes lambent with honesty, 
“Gawd knows I am, but not 
even the Jockey Club could 
expect me to pay out on a mud- 
stained, blood - stained corner 
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of a ticket which might be 
anything, mightn’t it?” 

Wild with chagrin, Abdul 
Ghaffar and Thomas Ellison 
returned that night to St James’s 
College. Wine could do nothing 
to assuage their grief. They 
had had, for a few brief seconds 
within their grasp, riches beyond 
the dreams of undergraduate 
avarice. But for the vagaries of 
the Oriental mind, they would 
have come back from the Derby 
triumphant and “rolling,” 
though it did not occur to 
either that Mr Bowles might 
have had as much difficulty in 
paying out on such a bet as 
they had had in recovering the 
ticket. 

The incident had a notable 
effect on both young men. Abdul 
Ghaffar was so disgruntled that 
he became an Anglophobe from 
that hour, and in 1914, at the 
start of the war, had to be 
hurriedly interned for an attempt 
on the life of Lord Kitchener, 
when on his way from Egypt to 
London. But in Thomas Ellison 
it merely implanted a burning 
desire to get his own back some 
day, and renewed his conviction 
that somewhere a horse, possibly 
yet unborn, was destined to 
make his fortune. 

During the early part of the 
war, before he joined the new 
Tank Corps as an _ infantry 
subaltern, Thomas Ellison was 
wounded and posted as an in- 
structor to what was then known 
as an Officer Cadet Battalion at 
Newmarket. Here, at the heart 
of the rose, he applied himself 
in his spare time to a study of 
“form,” of racehorse breeding, 
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and of the science of betting. 
Everything helped. There were 
trainers’ daughters who liked 
asking young officers out to 
meals, though they rarely 
“talked shop” and appeared 
to distrust their fathers’ calling. 
There were strings of glossy 
thoroughbreds passing up and 
down the road near the camp 
all day. Thomas could see, 
from his hutment, the paddock 
from which Signorina, the mother 
of the far-famed Signorinetta, 
winner of the Derby and the 
Oaks, had been wont to whinny 
daily to Signorinetta’s sire, when 
he returned from exercise, until 
the love- match was accom- 
plished. No explosion, of the 
smallest kind, could be engin- 
eered in the training of the 
cadets lest its echoes should 
affright the pricelessly gravid 
brood mares in the paddocks 
nearby. Thomas could watch, 
on his morning exercises with 
his cadets, “ work” of every 
sort going on on the Limekilns. 
And one day he found himself 
at tea with none other than 
Peter Purcell, then the unques- 
tioned doyen of the Newmarket 
trainers. Thomas attempted 
clumsily to pick the old man’s 
brains. 

“Look here, Mr Ellison,” the 
trainer said kindly at last. ‘ I’ve 
been training now for forty 
years and I suppose I know as 
much as the next man. And, if 
the truth was told, I suppose 
I know as much about the 
horses of most stables round 
Newmarket as any man alive. 
Yet I don’t bet a penny, from 
one year to the next! You 

L 
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take it from me: it’s a mug’s 
game! You can be as sure of a 
horse as you like and know 
exactly what he can do in 
training. But it doesn’t follow 
he can do it on the course. 
But what you can’t ever tell is 
what those fellows at Epsom, 
or Manton, or Druid’s Lodge, 
have got up their sleeves. 
There’s only one safe rule for 
anyone to make money on the 
Turf. Keep it in your pocket!” 

I am afraid that Thomas 
Ellison, though a classical educa- 
tion was supposed to have taught 
him to see life steadily and see 
it whole, was quite unimpressed 
by this sage advice. It was as if 
an Archbishop had told him in 
general terms that sin did not 
pay. Only two mornings later, 
when Thomas’s platoon was 


lying on its respective stomachs 


on the edge of the Limekilns, 
he drifted into conversation with 
another trainer. While they 
were talking, two horses came 
cantering past. 

“See that chestnut?” said 
the trainer, in a burst of un- 
wonted = garrulity. ** That’s 
Desert Breeze, that is! We 
ought to win the Chievely Plate 
with him this afternoon.” 

Mr Ellison happened to be 
conversing after the parade with 
his colour-sergeant, a long bony 
type seconded from the Royal 
Fusiliers. “I got a red-’ot tip, 
sir,’ the colour-sergeant mur- 
mured behind his hand, ‘‘ when 
we was on the Limekilns this 
morning, from a ‘ead lad! 
Desert Breeze for the four 
o'clock! He ought to walk it, 
he tells me!” 
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A classical education has its 
drawbacks. It teaches, among 
other fallacies, that the beautiful 
is nearly always the good, and 
vice versa. Suffice it that Mr 
Ellison, and a fellow-subaltern, 
somehow raised nearly £40 in 
the officers’ mess in aid of 
Desert Breeze, and with that 
and a liberal contribution from 
the sergeant’s mess as_ well, 
roared down Newmarket High 
Street in a very rickety motor- 
cycle and sidecar about 3.50 P.M. 
that day, prepared to put it all 
on Desert Breeze, with as much 
assurance as if two bearings 
had coincided on the same star. 
A dog, as providential, in the 
light of events, as Abraham’s 
ram caught in the thicket, slid 
across their bows in the middle 
of the long street. Thomas 
Ellison braked with such shatter- 
ing momentum that he stalled 
his engine, and it took five 
minutes of frenzied heeling at 
the kickstart to get it firing 
again. The urgent pair roared 
down to the car park and being 
in uniform rushed in to the side 
gate of the Members’ Enclosure. 
The noise told Thomas it was 
too late to bet. The horses 
were, at that very moment, 
coming up the straight. The 
two adventurers had barely time 
to rush to the rails. Was 
another coup going to be 
stricken from Thomas’s grasp ? 
‘* Where’s Desert Breeze?” he 
gasped as the horses neared 
the post. 

The nearest spectator, long, 
bony, with binoculars a foot 
long glued to his eyes, half 
turned his head. * Desert 
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Breeze?’ he said mirthlessly ; 
“why, look at him!” At least 
@ hundred yards behind the 
field was a scurrying chestnut 
form. Desert Breeze, with a 
certain Oriental lack of pre- 
cision, had been left rather 
badly at the post, and was now 
at the distance whispering a 
lullaby to the rest, and “ walk- 
ing it’? as the head lad had 
predicted. 

You would have thought, as 
I did, that after such a warning 
Mr Ellison, who crept in 1919 
by the back door of his army 
service into the Indian Civil, 
and was posted to Bengal, would 
have adopted Mr Peter Purcell’s 
advice, convinced that any 
betting on racehorses of which 
one knew very little was “a 
mug’s game.” It was not so. 
He had been at school with 
the grandson of Arthur Hugh 
Clough, and had had to put 
into Latin elegiacs the immortal 
words :— 


“‘ If hopes were dupes, fears may be 
liars ! 

It may be in yon smoke concealed 

Your comrades chase e’en now the 
fliers 

And but for you possess the field.”’ 


How many optimistic punters on 
the race-course those noble lines 
have undone, I.do not know, 
but Thomas Ellison was one of 
them. He worked hard, and 
even saved money. He rose in 
the Service and was collector of 
district after district, but twice 
a year he descended from the 
mofussil with a pair of race- 
glasses and several hundred 
rupees in his pocket, and “ played 
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the horses”? at Tollygunge or 
Caleutta. Luck in those years 
seemed to favour him. ‘ Extra- 
ordinary chap, Tom!” people 
used to say; “he only comes 
down here about twice a year, 
and every time he goes back to 
his district having made a thou- 
sand rupees !”’ 

Thomas also delved widely 
into the theory of betting. I 
remember it well, because once, 
on a month’s leave, he came 
over to Burma and accompanied 
me on my launch in a winter 
tour of the Upper Chindwin. 
I had not seen Thomas since 
1918 and, like the heroes of 
‘A Sahib’s War,’ we ‘“ spoke 
freely together on everything— 
about war, and women, and 
money, and advancement, and 
such all.” 

I cannot remember now how 
the subject of racing cropped 
up, but it was somewhere im- 
probable, far up the Chindwin, 
where we were at least six 
hundred miles from Rangoon and 
probably three hundred from the 
nearest race-course. I remember 
saying that I had never won more 
than ten shillings at any race 
meeting in my life, and flinching 
from Thomas’s pitying stare. 

“You can’t lose one way,’ 
he told me, “ but it’s like starting 
at the bottom of a business and 
working your way up. The 
fact that a horse is a favourite 
means that a large percentage 
of the most knowledgeable people 
in the country, bookmakers and 
so forth, think it’s bound to win. 
You’ve only got to back a 
favourite to win you your stake, 
whatever it is... .” 
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“And what happens if it 
loses ? ’’ I asked. 

“ Back the favourite in the 
next race to win you your 
money plus what you lost in the 
first race. ... One favourite 
is bound to turn up every day. 
It’s like the Labouchére system 
at roulette.” 

It sounded far too simple. 
He saw my hesitation. ‘* Look 
here,” he said, “you don’t 
believe me? It’s absolutely 
foolproof. Are those copies of 
the ‘Times Weekly’ there?” 
He pointed to where a bundle of 
newspapers, still unopened in 
their wrappers, lay on the floor 
among my mail. “ Let’s try it. 
Just take any meeting you like. 
Here we are, Sandown Park, 
last month ! ” 

His eye ran down the results. 
Start on the 


“There you are ! 
first race and see what would 
happen if you backed the favour- 
ite at starting price.... I 
told you so!” 


It all looked to me, at 
that hour, beautifully simple. 
We tried the results of three 
separate race meetings, as re- 
corded so immutably in the 
‘Times Weekly’ edition, and 
in each and every one a starting- 
price favourite had turned up in 
one of the first three races. 

** Nevertheless, Tom,” I said, 
“it looks lovely on paper, but 
I don’t believe it'll work with 
real money and real horses on a 
real race-course. . . .” 

‘* Nonsense !’’ said Thomas ; 
** you come and stay with me in 
Calcutta next time you get a 
spot of leave and we'll try it 
out.”’ 
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We did. I remember Thomas 
gave me an excellent lunch at 
the Club and at the end of it he 
said, ‘‘ Now, how much shall we 
win today ?” 

“Oh, don’t let’s be hogs,” 
I said. ‘Suppose we say 
Rs. 75%” which in those days 
was a little over five guineas. 

**O.K.,” said Thomas, quite 
forgetting that he had been a 
classical scholar trained in the 
humaner letters. ‘“‘ We go half 
shares. We start by backing 
the favourite in the first race to 
win us Rs. 75.” 

We did, entirely on credit; for 
the bookmakers seemed to know 
Thomas even better than I did. 
The first favourite ran second, 
the second favourite also finished 
second, the favourite in the 
next race ran fourth, the favour- 
ite in the fourth race did not 
seem to me to run at all. By 
that time we were over 1575 
rupees down, a sum which ad- 
mittedly included a sentimental 
wager by Thomas of Rs. 200 on 
a horse whose owner’s wife had 
once been very fond of him one 
hot weather in either Darjeeling 
or the Sonthal Pergunnas. 

** Look here, Thomas,”’ I said 
desperately. “I can’t afford 
this! Ill pay you my share of 
our losings so far, but I’d rather 
not go on.” 

** Nonsense,” said Thomas ; 
“don’t be a funk! There are 
two more races! One favourite’s 
simply bound to win.” 

Once again, we plunged into 
the mélée of the paddock. For 
a wonder the favourite on all 
seven bookmakers’ slates was a 
horse called Kutch Nahin, whose 
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price was actually three to one. 
Streaming with the dew of 
apprehension, I watched Thomas 
back this horse to win us 
Rs. 1575. 

“Now,” he said at last, 
“let’s go and watch them canter 
down.” 

I did so, shuddering. At that 
moment I never wanted to see a 
racehorse again. But Thomas 
had by now the racing man’s 
invincible sangfroid. So en- 
grossed were we in the next five 
minutes that it was only after 
the race was over, and Kutch 
Nahin had won by half a length, 
that we discovered he had not 
actually been the starting-price 
favourite at all. In the brief 
interval between our placing the 
bet and the start of the race, 
another horse had captured the 
public’s fickle choice. 


Thanks to our inadvertently 
abandoning the system, how- 
ever, we emerged from the course 


that afternoon “all square,” 
owing no man a penny, though 
having risked well over £200 in 
order to do so. I am afraid 
that, under the stress of the 
reaction, I told Thomas that 
evening in the Saturday Club 
what I thought of him and his 
“ foolproof ”’ system. 

“T tell you it’s never let me 
down yet,” he insisted. “I’ve 
won money on it for years! Of 
course, the really big men 
like...” (he named two or 
three of Calcutta’s merchant 
princes) “ just have one really 
good bet a day, but that needs 
first-class information and 
timing.” 


Like a cricketer who has 
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faced bowling too fast for him, 
I “retired hurt” to Upper 
Burma, but at intervals in the 
next ten years I heard of Thomas. 
He was now well installed in 
the Bengal Secretariat and had 
married a wife whose passion for 
“ racing,’ which meant watching 
racehorses, almost equalled his 
own. Her shrill squeals of 
delight or dismay as the kaleido- 
scopic mass of horses and colours 
thundered past the post were 
always as much a feature of 
Calcutta race-course and Tolly- 
gunge as the kites wheeling 
and mewing over the tea-tables. 
To her, racing was for eight 
months in the year a regular 
Saturday parade. In the fullest 
of full plumage Thomas and she 
put forth each week, primed to 
the ears with tips, secret glean- 
ings, newspaper selections, and 
a study of the form-book. They 
also watched the wives of owners 
or trainers to see what they 
backed on the totalisator and 
pooled their information at the 
last minute. They acquired a 
severe reserve and looked down 
on those who “ had a flutter.” 
The fact that most of the 
Calcutta horses ran every month 
against each other helped a 
good deal. There were rarely 
any “dark” ones from Bombay 
or Madras or Meerut to blur 
what Thomas called the “ over- 
all picture.” 

“You must be making a 
great deal of money, betting as 
you have done for fifteen years,” 
I said to Thomas in 1934. I 
was passing through Calcutta 
on my way to Bombay on three 
months’ leave and he had asked 
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me to meet him for tea in 
Firpo’s. 

“Oh, so 80,” said Thomas ; 
“one has one’s ups and downs, 
of course, but... Ive had a 
rotten year, as a matter of fact.” 

I thought I saw a slight tinge 
of pink suffuse his Secretariat 
pallor. But he looked at me 
very severely, as if I had said 
the wrong thing. 

“T couldn’t stick the worry,” 
I went on tactlessly—‘ always 
having the big win dashed from 
one by some accident, and risk- 
ing all that money year after 
year.” 

“What do you mean ?”’ said 
Thomas. His spectacles flashed. 
He was a little pinker still. 

“ Well,” I said, “I suppose 
everyone has one big chance of 
a coup in a lifetime and very 
rarely more. Nobody ever won 


the Calcutta Sweep twice, did 
they ? You probably had your 
chance over that horse, Aboyeur, 
twenty years ago, before the 


war. Do you think such luck 
will ever come again? Or was 
that just the usual case of 
beginner’s luck?” 

It was a tactless question. 
Thomas Ellison grew really red. 
He never liked being reminded 
of that long-ago Derby when, 
nose to nose and knee to knee 
with a curly-haired Egyptian, 
he had crawled in the mud by 
the rails ‘‘ botanising’’ for the 
fragments of his ticket. 

We had been having a late 
tea and were now up in Mr 
Firpo’s baleony having a drink. 
My train did not leave till 8.30. 
I think he meant to show me, 
this tactless amateur who was 
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leaving for Europe that night, 
how little I knew. Caution left 
him. 

“See that table down 
there?’ he said, pointing to a 
large marble-topped table on 
the ground floor near the door. 
“‘ Well, that’s where all the big 
jockeys who come over from 
England and Australia meet 
every Friday night. They’re as 
thick as thieves and that’s where 
they’re deciding who’s to be 
one, two, three next day.” I 
saw two or three dwarf wizened 
men, very smartly dressed in 
tussore suits, with their heads 
together. Another, pale, with 
reddish hair and incredibly sharp- 
featured under sandy eyelashes, 
came up and joined them. 
Thomas drew in his breath as 
the men sat down. 

* That’s Sid Llewellyn,” he 
said, ‘“‘from Melbourne, who’s 
been riding for the Chatterjee 
stable for the last five years. 
He’s...” He stopped. I 
looked at Mr Llewellyn, pale, 
bored, inscrutable. 

“T shouldn’t put it past him 
to pull a fast one on anybody,” 
I said; ‘“ and what’s the use of 
all your solemn form-book study 
all the week if the jockeys make 
their own arrangements? It 
must be pure waste of time ! ” 

I fear I must have trodden on 
several of Thomas’s spiritual 
corns at once, and that is why, 
having looked round the room 
very carefully, he sent a hover- 
ing abdar away and lowered his 
voice. Then he said— 

“ By all I hear”’—he spoke 
as though an Intelligence net- 
work of secret agents had been 
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busy on his behalf—‘ he’s work- 
ing one tomorrow. The Chatter- 
jee stable have pulled a horse 
for two years till they’ve got 
it bottom weight in the Third 
Division, and tomorrow they’re 
having a go. Of course,” he 
added hastily, “‘I spotted that 
on the form-book some time 
ago, but ...I hear they’re 
putting over a lakh on it to win.” 
(A lakh used to be £7500.) 

“And who told you?” I 
asked. 

“My wife’s syce (groom) has 
a bhai who is a strapper in that 
stable.” 

““My dear Thomas,” I said, 
“do you mean to tell me that 
you, a classical scholar of St 
James’s College, Oxford, a cap- 
tain (retired) of His Majesty’s 
Army, a Secretary to Govern- 
ment in the Civil Service of 
India, and a Justice of the 
Peace in and for Bengal, are 
really paying any attention to 
what a Hindu syce told his 
brother about the stable’s in- 
tentions in regard to a particular 
horse ? 


‘ Absolute evidence have I none 
But my aunt’s charwoman’s sister’s 
son 
Heard a policeman on his beat 
Say to a housemaid in Downing 
Street ...’” 


and I quoted the rest of that 
immortal verse at him. 

“ Well,’ retorted Thomas un- 
answerably, “ that’s better than 
your effort when we went up to 
Aintree in 1919 to see the 
National. Do you remember 
how you spent the morning in 
the Pullman making a complete 
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précis of the newspapers and the 
horses tipped by every racing 
correspondent in England ? ” 

“ I’ve forgotten,” I said, “ but 
I know it was a very long and 
boring journey. What was the 
result ? ” 

“ You said that if the news- 
papers were right, there were 
seventeen horses bound to be in 
the first three ! ”’ 

But there was a streak of 
doggedness in Thomas. He had 
to go back to his office, to which 
he was glued for eight or nine 
hours every day (except on 
Saturday afternoons), but all he 
said was, “‘One has a hunch 
sometimes. And Doris and I 
are pretty sure this one is correct. 
Everything points that way. 
You wait.” 

As I went out of the door 
past the jockeys’ table, I thought 
that Mr Llewellyn—he of the 
sandy hair and pale eyelashes 
on whom so many fortunes 
depended—seemed to be getting 
just a little “‘on.’’ But his pale 
eyes were inscrutable and he 
was smoking a cigarette calmly, 
his eyes on the ceiling, while the 
other three jockeys were in a 
huddle near him. 

I left for Bombay that night, 
and it was six months before 
I heard the sequel. For once 
Thomas Ellison’s wife’s syce’s 
brother had been absolutely 
correct, and so had Thomas’s 
own hunch! The horse, 
Megantic, carrying bottom 
weight after a two-year 
preparation and trained to the 
minute, had gone out with all 
the stable money, amounting 
to nearly a lakh and a half of 
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rupees, on it “to win.” To this 
sum Thomas had added some 
six thousand rupees at about 
6 to 1. (The price had been 
40 to 1 earlier in the week, but 
under the impact of events the 
odds had dwindled by the time 
the race began.) Mr Sid 
Llewellyn realising, through a 
slight haze of alcohol, that the 
money was on, and that this 
was the opportunity of a life- 
time to grasp the skirts of happy 
chance, had ridden the race of 
his life. He had shot out at the 
start and led the whole way 
round at a cracking pace. He 
had, in fact, in racing parlance, 
“ridden the horse into the 
ground,” and Megantic, unused, 
after the arduous self-denial of 
the previous two years, to being 
in front at all, was caught on 
the post by another horse and 


beaten by a nose. Mr Llewellyn 
retired to Australia, where he 
became in due course a highly 


respected stipendiary steward, 
the terror of evil-doers, the 
scourge of artful trainers, the 
bogey of those jockeys who 
“roped” or “hooked” their 
horses when they should have 
won. Thomas Ellison himself 
had a very unpleasant week, 
which included an_ interview 
with his bank, and an even 
worse one with the Revenue 
Member, who reminded him 
sharply how many Bengali 
villagers worked hard to amass 
in a year what he had gambled 
away so wantonly in a day. 
Thomas Ellison did not exactly 
give up racing after this catas- 
trophe. He reduced the scope 
of his activities, and from then 
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on he and his wife were content, 
as were sO many others, to 
adventure only so much as 
would pay for their members’ 
badges, their programmes, and 
the washing and ironing of their 
racing clothes. Mrs Ellison even 
purchased a well-bred waler on 
which to “‘ paper-chase,’’ and she 
and Thomas entered him in his 
second season for some of the 
Tollygunge steeplechases (for 
which training costs were negli- 
gible). In the course of those 
three months she experienced 
most of the thirty-nine things 
which can go wrong with a race- 
horse from the time it leaves its 
own stable before a race to the 
time it passes or fails to pass 
the winning-post. These ranged 
from the horse’s being stung in 
the eye by a fly or “spreading” 
a racing-plate, to the occasion 
when the gentleman jockey, 
after wasting for a week and 
even hogging his moustache, 
went out, full of zeal and neat 
whisky, and jumped himself off 
at what the papers termed 
the “initial obstacle.’ Like 
Jerusalem in the Book of 
Lamentations, he “ came down 
wonderfully, he had no com- 
forters.”’ 

Thomas Ellison, still doggedly 
convinced that some horse some- 
where was going to restore his 
fortunes, turned his attention 
to the Calcutta Sweep. He 
took ten tickets a year and 
thought of little else in the week 
before the draw. At times, with 
a curious dreamlike clarity, he 
was convinced that he was 
bound to draw one of the first 
three horses and mentally visual- 
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ised all the ways in which he 
intended to spend the money. 
It was with a shock of resent- 
ment each year that he realised 
that he had not drawn a horse. 
One year, a few days after the 
draw, Thomas happened to be 
calling on business on the head 
of one of the larger banks in 
Calcutta. In this potentate’s 
spacious and _ stately room 
Thomas noticed large bundles of 
tickets tied with string lying on 
the floor round the walls. As 
he rose to go he inquired curi- 
ously what they were. 


Sir Alexander smiled. ‘“ Oh,” 


he said, “those are sweep tickets 
in the Turf Club Sweep. They’re 
all in my name as I happen to 
be the only member of the Turf 
Club in this bank, though all 
but a few are for clients of the 
There are over 30,000 


bank. 
there !”’ 

Thomas was staggered, not 
only by the sight of this huge 
mass of tickets, whose bundles 
covered two sides of the room, 
but the thought that any one 
man should have 30,000 simul- 
taneous chances of wealth and 
fame. He licked his lips and his 
eyes gleamed. 

*“* Yes,’ Sir Alexander went 
on, “ and after the draw I put 
on two of my clerks to go through 
all those bundles, and I hadn’t 
even drawn a dead horse. You'd 
hardly believe it, but it’s a fact! 
One doesn’t realise easily that 
there are so many other mugs in 
the world!” 

It needed very little more to 
shake Thomas’s nerve for ever, 
and that came during the rains, 
when the steeplechasing season 
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was on at Tollygunge. His wife 
was by now convinced that, 
given an even break in the 
matter of the Thirty-nine Equine 
Catastrophes, her horse Quo 
Vadis had a reasonable chance 
of winning a certain “ good” 
race, and she imported a young 
gunner, a thick-set, hard-bitten, 
silent type, who had won 
several “ open races” in Eng- 
land and up-country, to ride 
the horse. They put up young 
Captain Porlock in their flat 
and with apprehension and dis- 
gust watched him as he drank 
beer after beer, whenever the 
opportunity arose, and insisted 
on being taken round the night- 
club glories of Calcutta, when 
both owners felt he ought to 
have been wasting or otherwise 
observing the rules of training. 
They also had to endure a lot of 
very outspoken comments on 
the subject of the horse, Quo 
Vadis. “I don’t dislike him,” 
Captain Porlock would say, “* but 
he sprawls a lot and I don’t 
think he really knows much 
about it. He might be fair with 
another season’s chasing.” 

After a week’s night-life and 
unlimited consumption of beer, 
Captain Porlock had to declare 
no less than four pounds over- 
weight an hour before the race, 
a fact which in an amateur 
event is not perhaps as heinous 
as it is elsewhere. Thomas was 
by now so disgusted that he 
made up his mind firmly not to 
bet, except a small sum of 
Rs. 100 which he felt he could 
barely forgo for the jockey’s 
benefit. While they were talk- 
ing in the paddock, however, 

L2 
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just before the bell went to 
mount, Captain Porlock put his 
hand in his breeches pocket, 
gave Thomas a rather beery 
wink, and said, “ Put this on 
for me, will you, just before the 
off? You ought to get tens, 
seeing I’m so much overweight. 
I got twenties an hour ago with 
the rest.” 

“Eh?” gasped Thomas. 
“Do you really think he’s got a 
chance? Do you mean to say 
you’ve backed him yourself?” 

Captain Porlock gave another 
bibulous wink. ‘“ There’s only 
two others in it,’’ he whispered 
pityingly, ‘‘ Panchkallian and 


that bay thing, Muffinman. I’ve 
ridden ’em both when they were 
up in Meerut and I know all I 
need to about them!” 

At that moment the mounting- 


bell rang. As Captain Porlock 
was lifted up, Thomas realised 
that he was clutching a thousand 
rupees belonging to his jockey 
and that his wife, too, had caught 
fire, as if someone had put a 
match to her. She gazed at 
him and in that moment realised 
his doubt and despair. 

“We've simply got to this 
time,’ she said. ‘“ Bingo” 
(Bingo was Captain Porlock’s 
regimental soubriquet) ‘‘ tells 
me he never has a go with his 
own money unless he’s got at 
least eight pounds the best of 
the weights. Don’t be a cad, 
Tom. Jimmie Green will give 
you tick!” 

She rushed off to catch up 
some chattering acquaintances 
who were on their way to the 
stand, leaving Thomas a prey 
to uncertainty and longing. 
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Could he really trust Captain 
Porlock’s alcoholic confidences, 
when it was obvious that the 
rider himself had not bothered 
to train and that the horse was 
carrying several pounds over- 
weight. He wandered discon- 
solately down to the bookmakers 
and saw that Quo Vadis was 
ten to one all along the line. If 
Thomas followed one of his own 
racing theories, clearly a large 
number of the ‘‘ most know- 
ledgeable people ”’ believed that 
it had little chance. Muffinman 
was at 4 to 3, Panchkallian at 3 
tol. And as he stood irresolute, 
there came into his mind, as 
if from heaven, the words old 
Peter Purcell had uttered at 
Newmarket twenty years before: 
‘“* There’s only one way to make 
money at racing and that’s to 
keep it in your pocket.” 
Thomas knew that Captain 
Porlock, in addition to all his 
week’s libations of beer, had 
had two very large whiskies 
before he changed for the race. 
He was clearly in no condition 
to ride a three-mile chase or 
** squeeze ’’ a beaten horse in a 
desperate finish. And then 
Thomas thought of all the 
disasters which could happen in 
the next six minutes, from mud 
in the eye blinding a horse as 
he took off, to falling over a 
fallen horse. One disaster at 
least he could and would avoid! 
How pleased Bingo Porlock 
would be when he presented 
him with his stake money intact 
after the race! And Doris too, 
knowing that no more withering 
economies would be necessary 
to make up for her moment of 
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foolish impulse! Deliberately 
Thomas Ellison turned away 
and walked towards the stand 
and up the stairs to where he 
knew his wife would be. 

“Get it on, Tom?” shrilled 
Doris Ellison as she saw him 
below her. 

** All on,” said Thomas, with 
his hand on the precious bundle 
in his pocket. Then the starting- 
bell clanged in the stand behind 
them and thirty seconds later a 
great roar from the crowd pro- 
claimed that Muffinman, the 
favourite, had taken the very 
first fence “‘ by the roots.”’ Once 
again Thomas. recalled Mr 
Purecell’s words about a mug’s 
game. ... 

I do not propose to enlarge 
on what Thomas Ellison endured 
in the next four minutes. Let 
us pass to the moment when 
Bingo Porlock bent down to 
look at him with a scarlet and 
mud - bespattered countenance 
from his steaming horse and 
said, “Sorry, 0’ boy, if I put 
the wind up you! Ran it much 
closer than I meant to. Fact 
is, I was rather naughty about 
that four pounds overweight. 
But he put in a hell of a finish 
and one day, when he learns to 
jump a little, he won’t be such 
a bad little horse after all! Ill 
be in the bar for a drink as soon 
as I’ve changed. And do you 
mind collecting for me on this 
other ticket!” 

Behind him Thomas could 
hear his own wife deliriously 
inviting the world to a party 
that very night to celebrate the 
winnings which she had not won. 
In that blinding moment Thomas 
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Ellison realised that of all the 
ills to which racing flesh is heir, 
the task of being one’s own 
bookmaker and paying one’s 
jockey ten thousand rupees, in 
payment of a bet which has 
never been made, is perhaps the 
most humiliating. But perhaps 


it is well to draw a kindly veil 
over the next twenty-four hours. 


Thomas and [I never met 
after that in India, and all 
I knew about him was that 
he had retired, rather more 
prematurely than most civilians, 
before the Second War. It 
was quite by chance that in 
November, four years ago, I 
happened to be motoring on 
@ Sunday down in Devonshire. 
At a turn of the road I came on 
a little gathering round a village 
war memorial by the roadside, 
and stopped the car. I suddenly 
realised it was Remembrance 
Sunday. As I walked towards 
them, I could see the stiff 
awkward line of bare-headed, 
blue-suited members of the 
British Legion, their medals 
hanging at all angles from their 
lapels—the white of their fore- 
heads contrasting with their 
weatherworn cheeks—facing the 
village parson and the memorial. 
On their right was a standard- 
bearer and beside him a stocky 
figure with a grey-haired bald- 
ness whose face was somehow 
familiar. I silently joined the 
throng of women and girl guides 
and villagers on the left of the 
line. Behind us over the low 
fence a couple of ponies hung 
their tangled manes and faces. 
They had that air of schoolboy 
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jocularity which ponies have 
when kindly treated and wishing 
to be noticed by a human being. 
I saw a small girl in the crowd 
turn and look at them with 
adoration. 

And then, as the National 
Anthem finished, I saw the grey 
desiccated man also turn his 
head. He looked at the ponies, 
and there was in his glance a 
hatred and aversion and con- 
tempt which was queer to see. 
The next moment he had re- 
sumed his thoughtful reserve, 
pulled himself together and 
given a sharp command to the 
Legion. I suddenly. realised 
that it was Thomas Ellison. 

In a matter of seconds they 
had turned away from me and 
were marching up the village 
street. The vicar went back to 
his church a hundred yards 
away and the crowd slowly dis- 
persed, leaving the wreaths on 
the memorial. 

I did not get back into the 
car at once. I followed the 
vicar into the cool dark church. 
We chatted for a few moments 
and then he said, ‘‘ The chap in 
command of the British Legion? 
He’s my own warden, a Mr 
Ellison, who settled here after 
he retired from India. Fought 
in the First War and was a 
Home Guard in this one. A 
good churchman and does a lot 
in the village.” 

“T knew him,” I said, “ at 
Oxford. We were contempo- 
raries, and afterwards in India.” 

‘“* Indeed ! ” The parson 
twinkled. ‘‘ He never says much 
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about his life out there. Was 
he always so allergic to horses?” 

“To what?” I asked. 

“To horses? He can’t bear 
them! Our little community 
here has several hunting families 
in it, and we've a very flourishing 
branch of the Pony Club, but for 
some reason my good warden 
won’t even let his children see a 
horse, if he can avoid it. Was 
he always like that ? ” 

“Well, of course,” I said, 
“we weren’t exactly in the 
same province, but I shouldn’t 
have said so. In fact, he. . .” 

** Looked on them not wisely 
but too well, eh?” 

‘** More or less.” 

‘** Poor chap, that explains it! 
The ‘horse and mule which 
have no understanding.’ If only 
they knew how we depended on 
them !”’ 

“You can’t explain things to 
a horse,” I said. ‘“ And if you 
could, there might well be times 
when the owner, the trainer, and 
the jockey were all putting up 
different explanations.” 

“Well, well!’ smiled the 
vicar. ‘“ My own warden, and 
to think I never had an inkling! 
How did Kipling put it?— 


‘ The horses are ridden, the jockeys 
ride, 
The backers back, the owners own, 
But there are other things beside, 
And I should leave this game 
alone.’ 


What a succession of widely 
separated nails that man Kipling 
did hit squarely on the head! 
Good-bye.” 
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LETTERS FROM AMERICA. 


BY DENIS 


In the train from Syracuse to 
Boston. I sit in a restaurant- 
car that is an exact replica of a 
recent cover illustration for ‘ The 
Saturday Evening Post,’ watch- 
ing the small stone-walled farms 
and the hilly green countryside 
of Massachusetts stream past 
the windows. The barrier of the 
Appalachians lies behind. Its 
highest peaks are not much 
over 5000 feet, but its steep, 
wooded passes were sufficient to 
confine the new American civili- 
sation for a hundred years to 
the slopes between them and 
the Atlantic—a hundred years 
during which the new civilisa- 
tion stamped itself as indelibly 
American. Beyond the passes 
were Indians and _ scattered 
French colonists; this side the 
new American nation. 

All this has a meaning this 
morning in this restaurant-car 
of the New York Central that so 
exactly resembles a cover illus- 
tration from ‘The Saturday 
Evening Post.’ It means that 
though the bacon and eggs and 
coffee, and the white - coated 
negro attendants who serve 
them, seem exactly the same as 
anywhere else throughout the 
Union, the passengers in the 
restaurant-car are subtly differ- 
ent—more nervous and intro- 
vert, products of an older phase 
of American civilisation. Even 
the farmhouses I see from the 
window fit more snugly into the 
green of stony uplands, send 
down deeper roots into history, 
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than the square boxes without 
apparent relationship to soil or 
landscape that are the farm- 
houses of the Middle West. 

Small industrial towns appear, 
almost linked by dilapidated 
sidings, heaps of scrap-iron, the 
usual rusty litter left over by 
machines. In the midst of this 
litter stand tragic-looking frame 
houses that were once buried in 
the countryside and are now 
uncomfortably playing a part 
in the industrial environs of 
Boston. This is Lancashire 
translated to the soil of New 
England. ‘‘ The Fatherhood of 
God, the Brotherhood of Man, 
and the Neighbourhood of 
Boston.” 

The green open spaces of 
Boston Common, with distant 
buildings on the far side showing 
every detail in the erystal air, 
remind me of Paris. A Presby- 
terian church on the other side 
of the street does something to 
cancel the impression: the gilt 
lettering on the black notice- 
board outside announces that 
some famous divine will (D.V.) 
preach at both services next 
Sunday. I set out across the 
Common to the imaginary 
strains of an organ thundering 
the “Old Hundredth.’”’ The 
Common has wooded heights and 
hollows, all, no doubt, crowded 
with ghosts of the Revolution. 
My most vivid impressions are 
of brilliant flower-beds, of a lake 
with a bridge over it, and on 
the lake white pleasure boats in 
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the shape of swans, propelled 
by men who sit at the stern or 
after-end of the swan and work 
the equivalent of bicycle pedals 
with their feet. A quaint con- 
ceit! Beyond the lake and the 
wooded heights and hollows a 
brass band is playing in a tree- 
encircled bandstand, the musi- 
cians in the uniform of American 
Marines. In the intervals be- 
tween items a cavernous voice 
echoes through the wooded 
glades, telling us through a 
loud-speaker to join the Navy 
and see the world. If it were 
not for the crystal clarity of the 
May sunlight, I would take 
back what I said about Paris. 
The wooded parkland, with its 
heights and hollows, the lonely 
bandstand, the uniformed bands- 
men, the roar of distant traffic, 
the cavernous voice—all this 
looks and sounds like Hyde 
Park, London. Maybe that is 
why the ghosts of the Revolution 
remain resolutely invisible ! 
Luncheon in a Boston edition 
of a London chophouse, hidden 
in an alleyway off a roaring 
narrow street, and once the 
scene of famous Harvard enter- 
tainments. Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt used to eat here in 
his salad days. Setting: dark 
wood panelling, elaborate 
mirrors, pictures of scantily 
attired ladies, a long rococo bar 
that stretches enticingly along 
one side of the room. My host 
tells me that during Prohibition 
the proprietor maintained his 
bar and his stock of wines and 
liquors intact, waiting for better 
days. His faith was justified. 
For lunch, a delicious soup with 
cheese in it, a bottle of Graves, 
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broiled lobster fresh from the 
Atlantic, more cheese, and bis- 
cuits—a European meal in sur- 
roundings that have remained 
unchanged from the gay nineties. 
The rococo bar and the mirrors: 
the Marine band and the voice 
recruiting for the Navy among 
the wooded glades of Boston 
Common—the one is the out- 
come of the other. Produce the 
British and American nineties 
indefinitely and you end up in 
the awkward phases of imperial- 
ism. The only difference is that 
the time-lag is longer this side 
of the Atlantic. 

After lunch I take myself to 
the pictures. Here in America, 
where no clouds of cigarette 
smoke hang in the beams of the 
projector, the epithet “ crystal 
sereen”’ really justifies itself. 


On it, in a world of bright and 
brittle unreality, Loretta Young 
appears as the daughter of a 
Swedish farmer from Minnesota. 


The film, ‘The Farmer’s 
Daughter,” is a nice American 
fairy story, garnished with poli- 
tics, and all the bad men come 
to a suitably bad end. As an 
Irish non-believer in fairy stories, 
I enjoy the palatial interiors 
full of redundant but luxurious 
log fires and more food and 
drink than yez ever dreamed 
of in the ould country. I also 
enjoy seeing a gentleman whom 
in my Irish ignorance I take to 
be an American brand of Fascist 
thrown out on his neck from the 
said palatial mansion. And not 
only thrown out himself, but 
his hat crumpled and thrown 
out after him, over the palatial 
iron gateway into the snow. 
After the overpowering restraint 
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of Irish politics today it is nice 
to see the Americans being 
thoroughly violent. As for the 
film in which Miss Loretta Young 
is the star, it is not so much 
Log Cabin to White House as 
an enlargement on the theme 
that if you start as a farmer’s 
daughter and want to make the 
Capitol, you had better miss 
out log cabins and farmsteads 
altogether and begin working 
through the American urban 
equivalent to the Big House. 
After a few swift and (I cheer- 
fully admit) superficial glimpses 
of twentieth - century America, 
this seems to me thoroughly 
sound. 


Northwards along the edge of 
the Atlantic to the little fishing 
town of Gloucester. Salem is 
there, looking like a book illus- 
tration, as if Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne had written ‘ The Scarlet 
Letter’ only yesterday. An 
attractive little town, with its 
shade-trees, clap-board fronts, 
and slender pillars—plus, my 
friends tell me, a society of old 
ladies whose conversation rarely 
recognises anything more recent 
than the Revolution. For them 
New York is just a nightmare 
in steel and stone; Hollywood 
another example of the violence 
lurking beyond the Appalachians. 
Fortunate old ladies whose 
church clock still stands meta- 
phorically at the eighteenth 
century. Sie semper tyrannus, 
say the old ladies of Salem, and 
they keep Time in his place by 
refusing to recognise him. 

Beyond Salem, pleasant 
wooded country, with white- 
painted wooden houses grouped 
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at cross-roads, or set among 
lawns of well-cut grass—an 
American equivalent, except 
for the absence of fences, to 
green English countryside. We 
are nearing the Atlantic and 
the rock-ribbed coast. Already 
there is a salty freshness in the 
air and the grass grows 80 
vividly green as to be almost 
theatrical. Between the road 
and the sea, screened by thick 
plantations and guarded by un- 
American - looking walls, stand 
the summer homes of the 
wealthy : magnificent mansions 
fronting the Atlantic, with orna- 
mental iron gateways, and long 
winding drives that disappear 
among privileged lawns and 
plantations. Perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say they 
were once the homes of the 
wealthy; taxation here, as 
everywhere else, has left them 
for the most part either empty 
or in the hands of churches, 
hospitals, and charitable insti- 
tutions. 

A mist from the Atlantic 
thickens in the winding road 
that follows the coast-line; the 
grass grows even greener; mois- 
ture drips from the trees. The 
grey mist, the stone walls border- 
ing the road, the black trees 
dripping moisture, the lush green 
of the grass, the occasional 
glimpses of the blue - grey 
Atlantic—all this is a trans- 
Atlantic reproduction of a scene 
in Ireland. But there is nothing 
Irish about Gloucester, a lively 
little town, thronged with visitors 
in summer, famous for its fishing 
industry, its schooners that 
range as far away as New- 
foundland, and its canneries. 
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We visit one of the fisheries, 
where a modern, Diesel-engined 
version of the standard Glou- 
cester schooner is lying at a 
wharf, and then follow the chain 
of mechanical processes by which 
the cod we have seen lying in 
wooden tubs are converted into 
canned food ready for the market 
in cans with brightly coloured 
labels. I think of Kipling’s 
‘Captains Courageous,’ of the 
trouble and the lawsuits he 
encountered in Vermont, and 
how the whole experiment of 
transplanting himself and his 
family to America ended in 
bitterness and disaster. This 
distracts my attention from the 
passage of cod and other fish 
through machinery that leaves 
them finally labelled in cans, 
and, as I can see, my host 
Mem: I 
must remember [I am _ in 
America and watch mechanical 
processes with respect. Not to 
do so is to be suspect as an 
esthete, a Communist, or worse. 


is slightly resentful. 


In the train from Boston to 
Albany. I sit in a day-coach, 
watching the grey - and - green 
landscape of Massachusetts, the 
little wooden towns strung along 
the railway-line, with their 
dripping shade-trees and wet- 
shining automobiles parked in 
the rain outside grocery and 
hardware stores. A man must 
have resources in himself to 
live here; this is the American 
obverse of California, where the 
temptation is to empty oneself, 
to become the complete extro- 
vert and live like a heathen 
in the revoltingly bright and 
beautiful present. I think of 
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Robert Frost. No wonder that 
most severe and _ intricately 
simple American poet lives and 
works in New England. He must 
have been quarried out of the 
grey rock that thrusts its bones 
through the green of New Eng- 
land fields, and this landscape 
under frost and snow must have 
the same delicate austerity as 
his poetry. 

The train climbs, panting, 
into the foothills of the Appa- 
lachians, feeling its way towards 
the same gap in the mountain 
chain through which I rumbled 
in an olive-green tomb of a 
sleeping-car the night before I 
reached Boston. The track up 
here in the foothills lies through 
stony hill country and scattered 
woods. Farther down the 
valley, isolated in a wooded 
glade, I had seen an old wooden 
country house that had some- 
thing of the character of a 
manor-house in Europe, and a 
pointer roaming the fields—a 
sporting print from the American 
day-before-yesterday. Up here, 
in the stony, tumbling streams 
we are constantly crossing, the 
sport is fishing; every stream 
has its solitary figure, hip-deep 
in waders, whipping away at 
the rain-pocked surface of the 
water. We rumble through 
narrow, tree-lined valleys; more 
tumbling, rocky streams ; more 
solitary fishermen. Then the 
land opens out, with distant 
prospects of wooded ridges and 
open spaces of cultivation. We 
have surmounted the gap in the 
Appalachians and are running 
downwards towards the valley 
of the Hudson. 

The main street of Albany, 
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capital of New York State, runs 
steeply up from the Hudson, 
flashing with electric signs, to- 
wards the State Capitol, tree- 
embowered, and crowning its 
green open space with a strong 
suggestion of Paris. This little 
town has deep roots in American 
history, so deep that the ramifi- 
cations extend into Europe as 
well, as I discover for myself the 
moment I set eyes on the wall- 
paper of my hotel bedroom. 
The wallpaper has a rustic scene, 
complete with water-mill and 
shepherds sitting in the shade 
of trees, repeated ad infinitum 
over its white surface, and the 
effect is of a stuffy little hotel 
in Paris that caters, not for 
foreigners, but for its own pro- 
vincials. Or perhaps a small 


hotel in Amsterdam would be a 
more apt comparison ; 


for in 
fact this attractive little town 
on the hillside overlooking the 
lordly Hudson was founded by 
the Dutch. Beyond that again, 
Albany is deep, not only in the 
green heart of New York State, 
but in the heart of American 
history, because the green rolling 
country surrounding it was once 
the home of the Iroquois. This 
snatch from the American past 
recurs to me as I am driven out 
to Saratoga Springs to see what 
white America has made of the 
country that was once Indian 
summer camping ground. The 
tree-shadowed road bordered by 
suburban homes that leads out 
of Albany towards Saratoga 
Springs was a scene of more 
recent history ; along it not so 
many years ago a small band of 
American Communists advanced 
to seize the capital of the State, 
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met determined police opposition 
at a certain cross-roads that is 
pointed out to me, and fled over 
the fields into the woods, to 
disappear into the underworld 
and those shadowy caves and 
grottoes where the bogeymen 
live at the back of every good 
American mind. 

The white suburban homes 
of Albany are left behind; the 
road, no longer tree-shadowed, 
leads out into open rolling 
country that spreads in green 
waves, crowned by low wooded 
ridges, to the horizon. The 
Mohawk comes in sight, smiling 
and peaceful in the afternoon 
sunlight. We cross by a narrow 
bridge, and the road leads on 
again through open country, a 
wide green plain dotted with 
spinneys and prosperous farm- 
houses that has somehow the 
look of English parkland trans- 
lated beyond the Atlantic. <A 
few miles away across this rolling 
parkland is the battlefield of 
Saratoga, where, in October 1777, 
the English General Burgoyne 
was defeated and American 
independence finally won. 
Burgoyne’s objective had been 
Albany, then, as now, a meeting- 
place of trails and an important 
inland port—the difference to- 
day being that the trails are 
steel railroad tracks connecting 
Boston with Buffalo and beyond, 
and New York with Canada via 
the Hudson valley and the shores 
of Lake Champlain. 

Saratoga Springs is a pleasant, 
old - fashioned American town, 
set in rolling green downland, 
dreaming its way through the 
twentieth century with an exotic 
air of elegance and leisure. The 
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cars parked in its main street 
should be horse-drawn buggies. 
As if in confirmation of this 
impression there is a disused 
hotel with balconies and the 
kind of thin elegant pillars that 
once appeared in illustrations in 
American classics and the back 
numbers of American maga- 
zines. In imagination I cannot 
get past this hotel; for me it is 
peopled with ghosts more real 
than the tourists I see in the 
main street; in fact, for me 
it is Saratoga Springs. I see 
the famous State bath-houses 
in the green environs; I see 
the famous race - course, and 
strings of famous racehorses 
being led along pleasant, tree- 
shaded suburban avenues; but 
nothing gets me past that hotel. 
It has character; it has a 


certain aristocratic effrontery ; 
it has something I have been 


looking for in America and 
have found here and there—in 
the old red-brick streets of 
Annapolis, in isolated house- 
fronts, hints, gestures, turns 
of speech—a purely American 
rhythm and pattern. Other 
phenomena in Saratoga Springs 
this fine day are young women 
on their way home under the 
shade-trees of suburban avenues 
from tennis. They wear the 
shortest of shorts and _ their 
only efforts at concealment are 
sun - glasses. They seem to 
me as elegant as, but a great 
deal more purposeful than, the 
racehorses. 


Twenty years ago, from a 
train in the Hudson valley, I saw 
the Catskills as a dim blue 
mountain wall in the west, 
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Today, in rain and mist, I visit 
them, and find, when I am in 
the midst of them, a series of 
low green ridges clothed with 
patches of dark-green woods. 
We climb higher and higher by 
a twisting mountain road, past 
a grey, stony-shored lake, on 
between more light-green ridges 
and dark blanketing woods. 
Somewhere in these green up- 
lands that are dim blue moun- 
tains from a distance is part of 
the water supply of New York 
City, and, in July and August, 
the summer home of the New 
York Trish. 

Along the tree-lined road that 
twists higher into the hills are 
white - painted wooden hotels, 
some with roadside swimming- 
pools already brimming with in- 
viting-looking pale-green water. 
But this damp, misty afternoon 
of May is too early for the 
summer visitors and nobody 
seems likely to disturb the pale- 
green water. We climb still 
higher and the white-painted 
hotels give place to clumps of 
wooden shacks lining the shady 
edges of the woods or grouped 
about a cross-roads store. This 
is where the New York Irish 
emigrate in hot weather ; whole 
districts up here have Irish 
names and resound on summer 
nights to the rhythmic thumping 
of ceilidhe music from the lighted 
cabins and the cross-roads dance- 
halls. We visit a bar in one of 
the villages. Through a window 
I look out over steeply sloping 
green woods, and on the wall 
over the bar-counter are the 
head and antlers of a deer, 
flanked by a pathetic collection 
of stuffed stoats, squirrels, ° 
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badgers and foxes, the squirrels 
portrayed as eternally about to 
climb real branches of real trees, 
and all staring down at us with, 
reasonably enough, a certain 
hard antipathy in their glittering 
glass eyes. In the act of swallow- 
ing an Irish whiskey ‘on the 
house,” it occurs to me that 
these were the real inhabitants 
of the Catskills, and that maybe 
the real way to see the mountain 
woods that were their home 
would be to come up here in 
the dead of winter when the 
pale-green swimming-pools would 
be empty, the gramophones and 
radios silent, the old _ Irish 
mothers back in winter quarters 
(in fact, in hibernis). The real 
story of the real inhabitants 
would be the little tracks and 
runways printed in the snow. 


In the train for New York. 
At first the bank of the Hudson 
along which we are running 
is green, marshy, and thickly 
wooded. A freighter, bound for 
Albany, looms startlingly close 
beside the train, bringing a 
breath of the ocean as she noses 
up against the current. The 
river here is comparatively 
narrow, with white lighthouses 
and navigation marks standing 
at intervals in mid-stream. Then 
the flood widens, with glimpses 
of towns, villages, tree- 
embowered country houses on 
the distant shore, and ferry- 
steamers sliding helplessly side- 
ways as they fight their way 
across. The low green banks 
give way to precipitous rocky 
shores, with, beyond the river, 
the swelling contours of the 
Catskills—withdrawn again to 
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the blueness of far - off hills, 
remote, inviting, not breathing 
a word of Irish cabins, white- 
painted hotels, pale-green swim- 
ming-pools, or cross-roads saloons 
with stuffed badgers and foxes 
over the bar. 

We rumble slowly round a 
bend and the river widens to a 
lagoon. Small grey-painted war- 
ships, about the size of British 
corvettes, lie rusting at anchor 
after their hectic years of service. 
The valley narrows again to a 
rocky gorge with precipitous 
sides. We are nearing New 
York, and these towering rocks 
on either side of the river are, 
I suppose, the famous Palisades. 
One thing is certain—the scenery 
of the lower Hudson justifies its 
overworked comparison with the 
Rhine, a comparison somehow 
reinforced by a white-painted, 
many-tiered river steamer—the 
kind we used to see in early 
films as clattering with res- 
taurants and hot-dog counters 
and humming with amorous 
intrigue — pushing slowly up- 
river on its way to Albany. 

At this point, instead of think- 
ing about twanging banjoes, 
hot - dog counters, and jokes 
about newly married couples, 
I should, I suppose, be thinking 
about Washington Irving. But 
once again the “ silver screen ”’ 
intervenes. On the left, not 
many feet from the train window, 
I have just seen a long, grim 
wall, surmounted at intervals 
by what look like machine-gun 
turrets. As a foreigner well 
nurtured in American films, I 
immediately think of Sing-Sing 
and being “ sent up the river.” 
After that, thoughts of Washing- 
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ton Irving, not to mention the 
literary geography of the lower 
Hudson valley, are banished by 
a number of vivid images sprung 
from celluloid. 

We flash through more and 
more suburban stations, under 
more and more graceful viaducts 
carrying more and more traffic 
across the Hudson, and New 
York begins to be the world’s 
greatest city in a welter of 
scrap - yards, concrete docks, 
concrete fly-over bridges, lofty 
blocks of tenements, and threat- 
ening red-brick buildings that 
look like hospitals or mental 
homes. Strings of washing fly 
from fire-escapes; gangs of 
small boys play baseball with 
pathetic exuberance at the 
bottom of canyons between 
towering buildings; cops twirl 
their batons at street corners. 
I think of cartoons in the ‘ New 
Yorker,’ as if, paraphrasing Mr 
Wilde, human nature was always 
imitating art! The train de- 
scends gradually into a clanging 
tunnel where electric lights flash 
at intervals. We are descending 
into the underworld, and the 
next place we shall come up, 
bringing our illusions with us, is 
at 42nd Street. 

A short flight of utilitarian 
stairs leads from the under- 
ground tracks to the marble 
magnificence of Grand Central 
Station. An immense pleasure 
dome brilliant with light, rows 
of ticket windows that glow 
with an unearthly fluorescence, 
news-stands heaped with highly 
coloured representations of the 
love life of film stars, red-capped 
negro porters, crowds surging 
in all directions, voices advising 
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them through loud-speakers, a 
stout matronly woman in a hat 
playing an organ in an organ- 
loft—if all that is like a scene in 
a cathedral, then the concourse 
at Grand Central Station is like 
a scene in a cathedral. If not, 
it is like heaven imagined by 
Aimée MacPherson. 

I am escorted through human 
torrents into a passage leading 
out of white marble magnifi- 
cence. The passage is lined with 
brilliantly illuminated shop win- 
dows. It is a kind of ‘Alice in 
Wonderland’ passage, the New 
York equivalent to the tunnel 
from whose walls Alice was able 
to abstract a pot of marmalade, 
even if the pot was empty. 
This passage is, in fact, the 
answer to a certain kind of 
nightmare. Walk in at one 
end in your underclothes and 
you can walk out at the other 
in a gent’s natty suiting, com- 
plete with overcoat, umbrella, 
galoshes, and, if necessary, a 
suitcase containing silk pyjamas 
(spelt here pajamas — which 
somehow simplifies matters !), 
dressing - gown, and luxurious 
carpet slippers. Not to mention, 
as I see out of the corner of my 
eye while being hurried along, a 
hunting-knife and a complete 
camping outfit, including tent, 
coil of rope, tent - pegs, and 
mallet for knocking in the tent- 
pegs—all, no doubt, suitable for 
the open spaces of Manhattan! 
Judging by this brilliantly illu- 
minated underground passage at 
Grand Central Station, New 
York is a kind of grand con- 
spiracy to prevent anybody ever 
being short of anything—always, 
and as it says in legal documents, 
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hereinafter provided that 
have enough money in 
pockets. 

At this point (still with 
memories of Alice and the white 
rabbit) I am led through this 
“city below a city” to the 
basement entrance of a hotel. 
Here, in pursuit of a great 
American principle and as lords 
of the Machine, we spend several 
minutes pressing an _ elevator 
button and waiting for the 
elevator when one minute would 
take us up a short flight 
of stairs and into the hotel 
lobby. This, in America, is 
known as “saving time,” an 
occupation in which we Euro- 
peans are notoriously backward. 
Meanwhile we resist the lure 
of the shining shop windows 


you 
your 


all round us, sternly refraining 
from buying any of the leather 


grips and suitcases, silk shirts 
and pajamas, coffee-percolators 
or neckties suggesting tropical 
vegetation, that, for fear we 
might have forgotten to buy 
them in the underground pas- 
sage, here repeat themselves in 
the hotel basement, under glaring 
spotlights and in a positively 
riotous profusion. 

At last the elevator arrives, 
and we are carried up one floor 
to a vast hall with pillars that 
looks at first sight like a scene 
from the ‘ Thousand and One 
Nights,’ but turns out to be the 
lobby of the hotel. After a 
short interval I am translated 
another six floors to my bed- 
room, where I discover with a 
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shock that it is still daylight. 
42nd Street roars below, and 
the view from the window con- 
sists of, first, European-looking 
statuary on the facade of Grand 
Central Station; below that, a 
viaduct that arches over 42nd 
Street and carries a flood of 
bright yellow taxis, like a pro- 
cession of mechanical beetles. 
Beyond the viaduct mathe- 
matical-looking buildings carry 
their mathematical lines of win- 
dows upwards out of sight, and 
at the bottom of the chasm 
between them there is a glimpse 
of the point where Fifth Avenue 
crosses 42nd Street at right 
angles, and two roaring tides of 
traffic meet and alternate like 
the phases of an electrical cur- 
rent. High above this mechani- 
cal junction, an aeroplane slides 
suddenly across a patch of sunset 
sky between the pinnacles of two 
sky-scrapers, like a “ stickler ” 
in a glass jam-jar. Darkness 
falls; lights come on in the 
concrete honeycombs that rise 
higher than I can see from 
my window. This metropolitan 
vista seems the other side of 
the moon from Saratoga Springs, 
yet it is an all-American moon. 
Saratoga Springs, the stony, grey- 
green Massachusetts countryside, 
the spectacle of New York by 
night—all form part of the same 
American civilisation. Then a 
ship sounds her siren in the river, 
and the echoes, reverberating 
in the canyons of Manhattan, 
remind me there is such a place 
as Europe. 
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EVERYWHERE one went in 
Broome, one found the air 
drenched with the stench of 
rotting oysters. This small 
town on the north-west coast 
of Australia was filled with 
various nationalities, nearly all 
of whom were hunters of ‘ Her 
Majesty’ Margaritifera, the 
pearl oyster. Broome _ practi- 
cally had her feet in the water. 
All the buildings that mattered 
were stretched out along the 
water -front; small wharves, 
wooden sheds which served as 
warehouses for heaps of shell— 
that is, mother of pearl—and 
one or two poor affairs of build- 
ings which boasted themselves 
with signs, as hotels. 

When I was there, towards 
the beginning of the nineteen- 
twenties, the war-satiated world 
had in various quarters become 
financially bloated, and the ‘ par- 
venus’ were looking for invest- 
ments —one being pearls, of 
which the price per grain was 
sent rocketing sky-high. Along 
the various pearling stations 
of the Australian coast small 
monopolies were formed. The 
Japanese divers were the best 
in the world, and most boats 
were owned by them ; and such 
intricate clauses and audacious 
demands were made that it was 
almost impossible to hire them. 
The same applied to the hired 
divers, and one would have 
to be very lucky to make much 
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money, if any at all. And in 
the market was the inimitable 
Chinese, that ubique gentleman 
buying and selling with the 
tenacity of a leech, though one 
feature of the Chinese dealer was 
that if he gave his word he 
would be certain to carry out 
his promise. 

The market was 
swiftly. Pearls were arriving 
from all places; and I think 
more from dirty loin-cloths than 
from the sea. On a particular 
evening I was sitting in the bar 
of one of the aforesaid hotels. 
My wallet was very thin, in 


moving 


fact I was in danger of becoming 


«a beachcomber. Of course there 
were little jobs. Among divers 
mostly: fish bites, stings, or 
blood - pressure. For I am 
a doctor: my name—James 
Howard, Bachelor of Science 
and Doctor of Medicine; edu- 
cated at Edinburgh University. 
And since I have managed to 
live and practise without preju- 
dicing the integrity of the 
profession, I presume I am still 
a doctor. I confess I have 
had some narrow escapes, hav- 
ing only just succeeded in keep- 
ing sober on critical occasions ; 
and as I sat at that rickety 
table, I looked more like the 
patient than the medico. Lean- 
ing on the table I saw my tiny 
drop of whisky in the glass, 
and I scratched my stubbled 
chin as I wondered about my 
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wallet. Then I raised my eyes ; 
for standing before me was 
the young fellow with whom 
I had been acquainted for 
several months. Young Harris, 
a shrewd youngster sent out 
from Hatton Garden as first- 
hand buyer. 

“Hello! doc.—going to try 
one ?” 

I shuffled and mumbled, 
“No!” very quietly in case 
he heard me. To my relief he 
ordered me a whisky and, sitting 
down, stared across at me. 

“What's the matter 
you?” 

‘Nothing much, only the 
tight boot beginning to pinch.” 

I looked up and saw him 
smiling. ‘Oh! I know,” I 
added, rubbing my chin, “I 
look like a rat peeping through 
a bundle of oakum.”’ 


with 


here’s 


‘“*Never mind that; 
good luck!” 
That evening young Harris 


astounded me. We conversed 
on numerous subjects: on a 
philosophy of pure science; on 
the hypothesis of idealism. 
Leibnitz and Spinosa were dis- 
cussed; and Kant on national 
character. Harris compared the 
nations in the sense of the 
sublime and beautiful. 

** And then what happens?” 
said my friend as I shamefully 
felt my chin. “War! War 
steps along. One of the deadly 
dispensations which as a funda- 
mental is, I believe, as true as 
I sit here, one of the magnificent 
and terrible processes of Nature. 
The old story that a nation 
that never indulges in war will 
become decadent is, in my 
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opinion, correct. But the angle 
from which man handles this 
makes me sick. Two nations 
are living in perfect harmony— 
for years maybe; then the 
financial leaders of one nation 
find that it is necessary to 
make war against the opposite. 
So at once is set in motion 
a subtle machine — the Press. 
There is too much brotherly 
love between the people of the 
said nations successfully to 
declare war at once. The nation 
must be prepared. Very softly 
incidents occur. Propaganda is 
whipped up more and more 
strongly. The nation is being 
acclimatised. 

“You hear such things as, 
‘Did you read that in the 
paper this morning? They 
ought to be given a lesson.’ 
And so the fervour is whipped 
into a fury against the precious 
good friends. The stage is 
set. War is inevitable; it was 
from the start.” 

“T am afraid, my friend, 
you have a negative mind,” I 
interjected. ‘‘ There is another 
law of Nature; a very strong 
law; have you heard of the 
dignity of man in self-sacrifice? ”’ 
I quoted Kant: “... with the 
Christian martyr it is faith, 
with the savage it is honour, 
with the republican it is liberty.” 

Harris looked at me for a 
moment; then, ‘I can give 
you one word for it all—a 
word that has been found most 
useful throughout the ages, with- 
out which the usurious gentle- 
men would be powerless. It is 
* patriotism.’ ”’ 


I sat smiling. Not cynical 
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or sneering. The inner fires of 
youth were raging. I could do 
nothing. 

‘* Patriotism !’’ he continued. 
‘A misnomer with a_ terrible 
meaning. Man can endure the 
most inconceivable conditions, 
commit fearless acts of gallantry. 
He becomes audacious in his 
hate. He is in fact the perfect 
patriot.’’ He stopped and smiled 
a smile of triumph; or so I 
thought. 

“That is just corporeal,” I 
told him. ‘ Let us go deeper 
into the soul of man.” 

“Yes!” he interrupted, “ but 
it is controlled by his state of 
mind.”’ 

“Wait! let’s discuss the 
spirituality of him—the man, I 
mean. The physical action is 
the vent through which issues 
the mental reaction; it is the 
safety - valve of the psychic 
body. For instance, let us 
coldly take away all possibility 
of physical reaction, at the 
same time agitating the mind 
with a non-apparent condition, 
then a condition is induced 
which metaphysics tells us is 
the most terrible mood that 
can be created; the lesion of 
which is ‘ inconceivable’ to the 
mind and body. Upon this 
principle was based the pro- 
cedures of medieval necromancy 
or the modern black magic— 
Voodooism “ 

He broke in with a sneer. 
“Superstition, imbued in our 
bones from practically the in- 
ception of the races.” 

I shrugged my _ shoulders. 
“Call it as you like, but I 
sincerely hope you will never 
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live to come under the influence 
of such black art. Every nation 
has its votaries of some fetishistic 
religion. Sheffer describes the 
Lapp wizards. The Chaldean 
Magi. From the Incas to the 
Africans; call it what you 
like, it is there. The Waldenses 
practised sorcery and the Creole 
form of the French Vaudois is 
vaudoux. This gives us voodoo.” 

Harris sat quietly listening 
and then enthusiastically said, 
‘There is nothing that would 
make me believe in such tripe ; 
you'll want me to believe in 
poltergeists next.” 

“1 don’t want you to believe 
in anything,’ I assured him, 
‘find out first like myself. I 
once had the experience of a 
severe bellyache given to me 
by a Tongan, all through giving 
him my opinion of his art, 
the same as you have done. 
The pain lasted until the sun 
was at its highest in the sky, 
and then it ceased suddenly, 
as he said it would. Here! I 
will tell you a story, actually 
an experience which happened 
to a friend of mine, not so very 
far from this spot.” 

As it was late, I arranged to 
meet young Harris the following 
evening. There occurred several 
interruptions in the narrative, 
so for the sake of continuity I 
will omit any hiatus that was 
created. 

Some years back I was stay- 
ing in a small shack on the 
water-front at Broome. I had 
just awakened and lay on my 
bed, the sun shining fiercely 
through the open window which 
admitted the stench peculiar 
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to a pearling station. Gradually 
it dawned on me that there was 
anh unusual commotion on the 
quay @ few yards from the 
building. Going to the window 
I saw what I expected—three 
covered-deck pearl fishers were 
in and the kanaka crews were 
already unloading the sacks 
of top-priced silver-lipped shell. 
This was Sam Brosse’s outfit. 
There, a little way out, was 
anchored his Diesel yacht, the 
Metis, her paintwork a dirty 
white, showing patches of rust 
on her hull and flashes of 
green corrosion on her copper- 
sheathed under-water. Sam was 
one of the few that formed my 
clientéle. As a medical man I 
was at times very busy; ex- 
amining crews at sailing - times 
and attending to them on return. 
The Japanese divers were a 


more or less conservative crowd, 
sticking to their own beliefs 


and treatments of ills; but at 
times several came along with 
the usual ear, nose and lung 
trouble, and _ blood - pressure, 
which signals the end of their 
under-water proclivities. I was 
dressing myself when a gentle 
tap on the door announced 
mine host, Puck Quay. Before 
he could utter the usual, “ Mister 
doctor,’’ the large woolly head 
of a kanaka appeared round the 
door. He was Vinegar, the 
native bo’sun of the Metis. I 
knew I was wanted aboard. 

““What you want, Vinegar?” 

‘** Guvnor, him want doc. right 
quick.”’ 

‘** Is guvnor sick ? ”’ 

‘* No, doc., he want him doc. 
aboard quick.” 
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“ Right! I come.” 

And as Puck Quay shooed 
him along to the stairs he 
called, ‘“* Right! I wait.” 

The sobriquet Vinegar — his 
real name was Nega—had been 
handed to him by Brosse because 
of his sour temperament. Within 
the quarter of an hour I was 
approaching the Metis, and lean- 
ing on the rail awaiting me was 
Sam Brosse. About thirty-five, 
he stood nearly six feet in 
height, with a very athletic 
body dressed in a suit of dirty 
white ducks. His mahogany- 
coloured face was embellished 
with a neatly trimmed, pointed 
beard, and a pair of likable blue 
eyes twinkled from beneath his 
peaked cap. One thing I noticed, 
he had adopted the habit of 
chewing tobacco since last I 
saw him. He had just returned 
from a pearling trip of about 
six hundred miles along the 
coast south towards Sharks Bay 
and back. As I stepped aboard, 
a long brown arm wound round 
my shoulder and swung me aft 
to the small but comfortable 
cabin. 

** Sit down, doc.,’’ his voice 
boomed. ‘I have one or two 
little jobs for you.” 

I gave a sigh of relief. My 
lodging money was assured. A 
squeaking cork aroused me. 

‘* Hold on, Sam, I’ve got an 
empty stomach—go easy.”’ 

“Ho! Ho! you have, have 
you — Vinegar!” he bawled, 
“tell him cook to bring plenty 
chuck for doe.—Quick!”’ The 
last was a top note. 

“ Doc., I have a Jap boy 
bad; better have a look at 
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him right away. 
slashed him.” 
We went forward 
the diver lying on his face 
on a bunk. Unwinding the 
wrappings, I found a double 
gash about ten inches long 
across the buttocks and down 
the thigh. If it had caught 
him frontally it would have 
disembowelled him. The parallel 
gashes denoted the terrible slash 
of the female ray. The two 
horrible daggers of the tail had 
done their work well. Brosse 
had given him a shot of morphia 
about two hours before. I 
made him comfortable and 
syringed the wounds before sew- 
ing them up, and, after a careful 
dressing, gave him an anti- 
tetanus injection, a few of which 
I had been able to get hold of. 


A damn ray 


and saw 


“ You had better send Vinegar 
back with me; I will make up 
a little opiate mixture.” 
“Well, that’s one job, doc., 
and there goes your grub, so 
you can fill up while I tell you 
about my other little job.” 


Back in the cabin I was 
soon seated before a feed of 
curried prawns and biscuits with 
plenty of coffee. While I 
munched away, Brosse lit a 
cheroot and sprawled opposite 
me; and as though he had read 
my mind he volunteered— 

‘** Well, we’ve done very well 
this trip. Burroughs is ashore 
getting in the shell; a good 
load of silver-lipped, and we 
had the luck to run into a shoal 
of nautilus. The whole lot 
will pay for the trip alone— 
that is, after the Japs have 
lopped off their share. But 
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here’’— and he tapped the 
long seat he was sitting on— 
“here we have some jakerloo 
stuff; Ill show you some.” 

Suiting the action to the 
word, he raised a flap beneath 
the cushion and lifted on to 
the table a small steel box 
which he opened with a key. 
Tiny envelopes each contained 
a piece of wool in the centre of 
which rested a small nacreous 
glory, the weight in grains 
being written on each individual 
packet. ‘ That little lot would 
keep you in booze for a while, 
doc.,” he laughed as he put 
the box away. ‘“ But here is 
what I want to see you about. 
Have a look at this fellow.” 
He fiddled in his waistcoat 
pocket and laid on the table a 
piece of wool. Carefully laying 
back the wrapping he pushed 
before me a splendid spheroid 
rose pearl. 

‘* What do you think of her?” 
he asked; ‘‘ ninety-four and a 
half grains.’”’ He stared at me. 
“Take it; and look at it 
properly.” 

Carefully I rolled it in my 
cupped hand; then I looked 
at him. I was afraid to mention 
it, but there it was—a blister, 
a small swelling dilating the 
contour of the sphere. 

‘‘ That’s it—I know,” he said 
as he sat down again. “ As it 
is,’ he continued, “it’s not 
worth a lot; but without the 
blister it’s a fortune. So—I 
have in mind e 

‘“* A pearl doctor,” I inter- 
rupted. 

** Just so.” 

Neither of us spoke while 
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he carefully replaced the pearl 
in his pocket. 

“Now this is what I want 
you to do. Go up to Derby 
and find Mathew Kuhl. He'll 
let me know if it can be done ; 
and this is exactly how the 
land lies. I am running this 
lot into dock for a _ couple 
of weeks. Overhauling and 
bottom cleaning. Myself, must 
run down to Perth to the dear 
old brothers Moss— with the 
swag, of course—so there you 
have a nice fortnight—and let 
me know.” 

“Do you know exactly where 
this Mathew Kuhl lives?” I 
queried. 

* All I know is that he keeps 
a shop in Derby, and is the 
finest pearl doctor round the 
coast.” 

I began to scratch my head. 

“ What’s the matter?” He 
leaned forward inquiringly. 

** Well !—the power of attorney. 
I mean * 

‘“*Now look here, you go 
ashore and knock up that bottle 
of dope and come back to 
lunch. I will have a letter of 
authority all ready for you. 
Here, by the way, is some cash,” 
with which he pushed across to 
me some twenty pounds. 

And so it came about that 
Brosse with his “ swag”? went 
to Perth, and I, with my precious 
charge, went to Derby. 

To cut a long story short, 
I found this fellow Kuhl. Not 
@ very impressive sort of fellow, 
I must say. A small working 
jeweller with a shop at the 
back of the town. I found it, 
and in I went. 
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A dark - skinned individual 
looked up as I entered. Lifting 
his glasses he said, ‘“* Yes?” 

“ Are you Mathew Kuhl?” 
I asked; and he said, “ Yes” 
again; but this time without 
the query. Instinctively I did 
not like this fellow. A man 
of about forty, rather short, 
with black hair, greyish at the 
temples. My feelings were so 
as to almost cause me to with- 
draw. I was attempting to 
place his nationality. Italian 
maybe. Then his russet colour; 
or maybe New Caledonia. His 
mother may have been Mel- 
anesian. Kuhl—I was thinking 
of a German colony. 

By now I had the letter 
from my pocket. 

“‘Mr Brosse has sent me to 
you.” 

I almost expected to see 
that his teeth were filed to a 
point, but as his lips drew 
back to a smile I saw they 
were quite good. Without 
further comment he opened the 
letter and read the contents 
several times. 

‘*One moment!” he snapped 
as he went to the shop door 
and locked it. 

“Sit down,” he said, taking 
me to a recess at the back of 
the place. ‘“ Er—may I see 
the pearl?” 

I placed the package of wool 
before him. 

After examining the contents 
very carefully with a glass and 
a strong light, he observed— 

“IT may be able to do this 
job. It will take me a couple 
of weeks—if I do it, and my 
fee will be one pound per 
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grain, of course—motu proprio, 
et cetera.” 

At this I could hardly restrain 
a smile. To my unprofessional 
reasoning this stipulation seemed 
lop-sided. Without risk or re- 
sponsibility the operation would 
be carried out for a cool 
sum of one hundred pounds. 
My medical tuition helped me 
to understand the extraordinary 
skill required in removing the 
delicate lamina of nacre causing 
the blister, leaving the pearl 
perfect in its rotundity ; but— 
“ Just a moment ; excuse me.” 

The fellow’s action of rising 
broke my soliloquy. 

I could hear him talking in 
a low voice from a room at the 
back of the shop. When he 
returned, he was followed by a 
young woman, with a jeweller’s 
glass attached to her eye. 

‘* Allow me to introduce the 
person who will be responsible 
for this job.” I noticed he did 
not say the name. 

While she was examining the 
pearl, which she held in a pair 
of special tweezers, I took the 
opportunity of studying her a 
little. My first glance made 
me interested. She was singu- 
larly beautiful. Splendid, regular 
features with rather pallid but 
delicate complexion. As she 
bent her head to examine the 
object, I could not but admire 
a@ mass of bluish-black hair, 
evidently brushed with a scented 
oil which enhanced its loveliness. 
At the meagre introduction she 
had raised her head with a 
smile, and I saw she had eyes 
of deep, sea green. Or at least, 
that is, the one I could see; 
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the other was covered by the 
glass. Her age was no more 


than about twenty-eight or 
So—she was a pearl 


thirty. 
doctor. 

That evening I sent a telegram 
to Brosse giving details. Next 
day he replied with instructions 
to proceed. 

The whole business seemed 
a paradox. The most pleasant 
part of the transaction was 
this beautiful girl How in 
heaven did she come to get 
hooked up with this cannibal ? 

A week later I was back in 
Broome ; my brain still rankling 
with Mathew Kuhl’s’_ words, 
motu proprio. I knew Brosse 
was back, and I had been 
looking for Burroughs to find 
out how things were shaping. 
Sitting at the little table in 
the bar below town I waited, 
knowing that one would be 
in sooner or later. To my 
surprise they both came through 
the door and went straight to 
the bar. I knew what that 
meant: Brosse was evidently 
going to relax, and this assump- 
tion was verified when he waved 
me to the counter. 

“Well! Well! doc., what 
are you worrying about?” he 
greeted me, and with a smile 
dropped his arm on my shoulder, 
in his usual mode of camaraderie. 

Whiskies and _ beers dis- 
appeared in quick succession. 
Their late trip had been a 
great success financially, and 
all one could hear were ventures 
of outstanding promise, both 
past and present. Not one 
word relating to my errand 
was raised. Sam Brosse was 
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in merry vein. He was telling 
me of the inception of his 
association with Toby Burroughs, 
and his luck. 

*‘ There I was, standing look- 
ing out of my grave, or so 
I wished it was. Scratching 
around for months I had been. 
You remember, Toby,” this to 
Burroughs. To which he replied, 
“Shall I forget.’ Sam went on— 

“Standing looking around, 
absolutely fed right up and 
broke, when along comes lucky 
guts here. Well, we had a 
word or two; everywhere was 
blank with both of us, until 
he started kicking over a pile 
of dirt lying at the back of 
my shakedown. ‘What’s this?’ 
he says as he picked up a piece 
of dirty green glass. One word 
he utters, ‘Emeralds’; I was 
out of that hole like a flash. 
I remember seeing these pieces 
of glass; of course not knowing 
anything about these things 
then I naturally slung them 
aside. Well, we found eighteen 
of them, and got enough from 
the gentlemen at Perth to start 
in on pearling. Burroughs in 
on third profits.” 

And so the evening passed, 
and when the time came for us 
to sleep we were all practically 
tight, but very happy, especially 
Brosse. Still not one word 
about the pearl, and not until 
we were parting did I diplo- 
matically venture a few words— 

“Oh, by the way!” as though 
it had just occurred to me. 

Sam looked at me vacantly. 

*“ About my trip to Derby, 
[—” 


“In the morning! In the 
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morning!” he repeated as he 
waved to me and walked away. 
‘* Come aboard in the morning.” 

I stood watching Sam Brosse 
and partner swaying along 
towards the quay, happy as 
sand-boys. Now, I knew that 
Brosse had one chink in his 
armour. He was extremely 
superstitious. One could hardly 
gather such a statement to 
be true, unless one was his 
intimate friend. Anyway let 
me continue. 

Next morning I was awakened 
much earlier by eager and ex- 
cited voices outside my room. 
The door was thrown open and 
behind the landlord was the 
excited Vinegar. Not daring 
to enter, he stood on the 
threshold and said his piece. 

* Please, doc., you come veree 
queek. Skipper him veree bad. 
You come, I wait.” 

Shaking my hot head in a 
bowl of cold water I followed 
the native and was soon aboard 
the Metis. Then I saw Brosse 
—a very rough-looking Brosse 
indeed. Some of it was caused 
by the dissipation of the previous 
night, but I could sense that 
something else was there. He 
sat humped against the bulk- 
head, a trembling hand pointed 
to an object on the table as 
he jerked out three words, 
** Look at that!” 

The object in question was 
a small piece of white tapi 
cloth. Picking it up I saw 
beneath something that re- 
sembled a glass specimen-phial 
hermetically sealed ; cylindrical 
in shape and about two inches 
long by an inch in width. 
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Something floated inside in a 
clear liquid. In my sudden 
realisation I almost dropped it. 
It was—a human eye. Slowly 
replacing it on the table, I 
looked at Brosse. He was look- 
ing askance at me; his face 
was drawn and had assumed 
an ashen hue. Brosse was a 
frightened man, a very frightened 
man. Fear had dried his mouth 
and it was with difficulty that 
he whispered, ‘‘ Read that!” 
indicating the piece of native 
cloth which had come with the 
container. Scrawled in English 
were the words, ‘‘ The day after 
tomorrow at nine in the evening 
I shall watch you die.” I drew 
in a breath. It all seemed 


fantastic yet ominous to me. 
** Do you know what I should 
do?” I asked suggestively. 


“No! 
cried. 

** Sling this lot overboard and 
have a good Seidlitz powder.” 

He frowned and turned away 
from me. With his head averted 
he said, ‘‘ Doc., you have heard 
of the spells of the Tapuii; 
you can call it Taboo if you 
like. You cannot get away from 
it. Hoodoo, Voodoo, whichever 
you like. I have been told to 
die and that’s 2 

I drowned his voice with a 
laugh. I was surprised at my 
laugh ; rather hollow it seemed. 
But no more surprised than he, 
as he swung round at me. 

‘““What the hell are you 
laughing for?” 

I sat down. 

“Let us analyse this. Sam! 
can you, at any time, connect 
this—whatever you like to call 


what?” he eagerly 
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it—with anything in the past? 
There must be a motive.” 

For some minutes Brosse sat 
staring at the sky through the 
open port. 

‘* Perhaps — perhaps I can. 
Eight or maybe nine years ago 
I was here in this very place ; 
I was a real greenhorn at the 
time. I had about two hundred 
pounds in my pocket, and 
thought I was a hard case and 
knew everything. While I was 
plucking up courage to go on 
a prospecting trip I ran into 
a lovely creature who was serv- 
ing counter lunches at a saloon 
down town. We fell in love 
very hard and I should without 
doubt have taken her all to 
myself and married her, had 
not a filthy rat, like a plague, 
torn us apart. This cankerous 
Iago, by the name of Lui, 
wormed himself into my 
company—I was soon to find 
out why—and we started drink- 
ing. On one particular day 
Lui had managed to get hold 
of a bottle of saki from the 
Japs. You know that stuff; 
it’s worse than sheep dip. At 
any rate, during the morning 
he sold me a necklace consist- 
ing of five or six emeralds. 
This, and a long story, cost 
me fifty pounds; dirt cheap, 
of course. Full of joy and 
saki, I hastened to fasten this 
bauble round the lovely neck 
of Hallado. That was her 
name, by the way; she was 
Spanish I am sure. Her name 
meant ‘found,’ and as she was 
an orphan I drew my own 
conclusion. 

‘By the time evening came 
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this fellow and I were pretty 
rotten drunk, and sat in the 
saloon talking rubbish as only 
drunken men do. Suddenly my 
fuddled vision cleared enough 
for me to see the beautiful 
Hallado looking down at me. I 
ogled at her with a feeling of 
brutish ownership. She turned 
away and disappeared in the 
dim lights of the room. Then 
the whisperings of Iago poured 
into my ear. He finally chal- 
lenged my right to her. ‘ Why, 
she is not even wearing your 
necklace—look at the one she 
is wearing.’ 

“Staggering to my feet I 
hung on to the table and 
shouted her name. Swiftly she 
came and stood before me. 
Shaking away the drunken mist 
I concentrated my gaze on her 
throat. Certainly there was a 
necklet there, but it was red. 
A fiend was gnawing at my 
brain. With an oath I swayed 
toward her and grabbed her 
arm and said, ‘Green is the 
colour of cats’ eyes, but red 
is the colour of reptiles.’ She 
did not move or say a word 
until I had snatched the neck- 
lace and moved to the door. 
She just said, ‘Sam!’ and 
reached for me. I then did a 
horrible thing—it was the booze 
in me. I slashed her across 
the face with the necklace. 
With a scream, she covered 
her face with her hands and 
where there had been tears 
before, I now saw blood trick- 
ling through her fingers. In 
a moment I was out into the 
night, and next morning I was 
gone.” 
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Sam finished his story and 
we sat quiet for a while, until 
I broke the silence. 

“Sam! did you ever discover 
the mystery of the necklace ? ” 

“Yes! you see, the gems 
were not emeralds, they were 
green stones called Alexandrites. 
These stones show green in 
daylight and in artificial light 
they are red.” 

I stayed to lunch with Brosse, 
discussing this enigma from 
various angles. Burroughs had, 
unfortunately, gone down the 
coast, I forget where, to get 
together some stores from a 
ships’ chandler, I believe. And 
so before I left that evening 
I gave Vinegar orders to keep 
an eye on the skipper. All the 
afternoon I had been striving 
to talk, or at least laugh Brosse 
out of this obsession. His story 
seemed something that con- 
nected, yet did not quite fit 
in well enough to elucidate the 
case. All the answer I could 
get was that his death was 
certain and inevitable. I natur- 
ally considered this sudden 
transformation of a _ cheerful 
healthy man into a candidate 
for the grave as very extra- 
ordinary. I had hoped that 
sleep would dispel this melan- 
choly mood; but he never 
closed his eyes, and his thoughts 
were engaged all night with 
his approaching decease. Early 
next morning I was sent for. I 
found the most singular sight 
in the world—a man in good 
health making all the arrange- 
ments for his funeral. Brosse 
was writing to his father in 
England, to acquaint him with 
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his approaching dissolution and 
bid him farewell. His looks 
betrayed the greatest terror and 
in a tremulous voice he told me 
to sit down. I induced him 
to let me examine the state of 
his body, and found nothing but 
eyes dull and rather inflamed, 
with weeping perhaps; cold- 
ness of the extremities and a low 
contracted pulse—indications of 
a general cramp of the nerves, 
which was sufficiently mani- 
fested in the state of his mind. 
I again tried powerful argu- 
ments, of the futility of his 
notion, and that in view of 
his health he had no reason 
whatever to apprehend speedy 
death. I exerted all my profes- 
sional knowledge without making 
the slightest impression. He 
admitted that I, as a medico, 


could not discover any cause 
of death in him, and that with- 
out any natural cause, merely 
from an unalterable decree of 
fate, his death must ensue; 


and he was equally certain 
that it would be verified by 
the event on the following day. 

‘Very well, Sam,” I at last 
insisted, “I’m going to treat 
you as a person labouring under 
@ disease.” 

** Just so,” he replied, ‘* but 
you will see, not only that 
your medicines will not do me 
any good, but that they will 
not operate at all.” 

I knew that there was no 
time to be lost, and decided 
on some powerful remedy to 
release him from this bondage 
of his imagination. As a 
cathartic I gave him a strong 
dose of the purging calomel 
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and administered blisters to 
both thighs. Thus I left him, 
comfortably lying in his bunk, 
promising to return within a 
few hours. Towards evening 
I examined him and found 
that neither of these remedies 
had taken any effect. The 
blisters had not even turned 
the skin red. He deduced from 
the inefficiency of my medicines 
the strongest conviction that 
he was already little better 
than a corpse. To me the 
case began to assume a very 
serious aspect. I saw how 
powerfully the mind had affected 
the body, and what a degree of 
insensibility it had produced. I 
was fearful that an imagination 
which had reduced the body to 
such extremity was capable of 
carrying matters to still greater 
lengths. I stayed with him 
that night, during which he 
actually counted the hours he 
had to live. His anxiety evi- 
dently increased. I really feared 
the result; for I recollected 
instances in which the mere 
imagination of death had really 
produced a fatal result. 

For hours on end I sat 
through that night thinking. 
This man’s life was in my 
hands. Then at last an idea 
evolved itself in my brain. If 
I could carry him beyond the 
fatal moment—and it was to 
be hoped that as his whole 
delusion hinged upon this point 
—he would then feel ashamed 
of himself and be cured of it. 
And so in view of the state of 
his nerves I decided on opium. 
At three o’clock the following 
afternoon I put him to bed 
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and gave him a mixture of 
ten drops of laudanum with 
two grains of henbane. I 
watched him sink into deep 
slumber. And there I sat 
watching the hand of the brass 
chronometer ticking round. 
There was plenty of food in 
the locker and, brewing a large 
pot of coffee, I was prepared 
to wait. Several letters lay 
on the table. One to his 
father, which I left untouched. 
Another with my name attached, 
which I deliberately opened. I 
practically knew the contents: 
I was to be executor to an un- 
finished will which was contained 
in another envelope. The third 
letter was addressed to Mathew 
Kuhl in Derby, giving me full 
power to collect the pearl. 


Hours passed slowly. The 


narcotic had done its job. It 


had hit Brosse hard; he was 
right out. Fishing the glass 
phial from my pocket I ex- 
amined the contents carefully. 
Except for a slight fading and 
deepening in the colour of the 
iris, the eye was to all appear- 
ances perfect. Colour of the 
iris—it was a shade of My 
God! Td got it. The whole 
puzzle was breaking up; it came 
tumbling down about me. Within 
an hour I was sure I had dis- 
solved this paradox. I wrote 
everything on paper and pieced 
the bits together like an algebraic 
equation. 

Patiently I watched Brosse as 
the clock ticked over the fatal 
moment, nine o’clock. I was 
content in that direction. But 
the revelation that had suddenly 
come to me was such a stimulus 
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that I could hardly control my 
excitement. I smoked cigarettes 
and cheroots; I was too ex- 
cited even to make coffee. The 
only sounds were the ticking 
of the chronometer and an 
oceasional word from a native 
on deck. Carefully and pre- 
cisely I went over all the details. 
I now felt that I could triumph 
over his incredulity and render 
him thoroughly sensible of its 
absurdity. 

It was close on two o'clock 
in the morning when Brosse 
awoke from his narcosis. I 
had lit all the lamps I could 
find and had some coffee ready 
in anticipation. 

‘“* What is the time?’ was 
the first question on opening 
his eyes. 

“Tt is just on four bells in 
the middle watch,” I informed 
him with a smile; “you have 
overslept your death by five 
hours.” 

For a moment he turned his 
head away to the bulkhead ; it 
seemed just a flash of shame. 
Then, when he looked at me 
again, he was smiling. 

Reaching down he felt for 
my hand and with a squeeze 
he managed to say, “ Thanks! 
doc.”’ This big man had burst 
into tears. I had conquered. 


““ Now listen! Sam Brosse, 
whatever you do, do not leave 
this ship.” 

*“*Nonsense!”’ Sam laughed. 
‘* This is an oceasion for celebra- 
tion.” 

* You save that up for later,” 
I insisted, * be a good fellow, 
do. Do anything, teach Vinegar 

M 
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to play euchre, anything, but 
do not leave this ship until 
I return. I’ve started some- 
thing I want to finish.” 

* All right, doc., we'll have 
a deck overhaul today with a 
rope-end.”’ 

* Oh! Sam—let me have the 
letter you wrote to Mathew 
Kuhl.” 

** What for?” 

‘*T am going to collect.” 

Two days later I was entering 
the small jeweller’s in Derby. 
Mathew Kuhl was in his usual 
place. Assuming an air of 
dejection I slowly advanced to 
the counter. At the sound of my 
approach the man looked up 
and removed his glasses. 

“Yes? Oh—it’s you! 
me see, 
name.”’ 

“Doctor Howard,’ I in- 
formed him, at the same time 
holding forward the letter Brosse 
had written before his sleep. 

As Kuhl took the proffered 
envelope I noticed a certain 
apprehension in his demeanour. 
He gave a couple of furtive 
glances at my poker face and 
tore open the flap. I surmised 
it would not take a lot to 
frighten this fellow. Visible 
relief replaced his anxiety as 
he read, and I did not miss 
the intake of his breath before 
he spoke. 

** Dear! Dear! 
news. I am sorry. I see here 
that Mr Brosse has made a 
gift to you of this fine pearl.” 

“Yes,” I nodded, ‘that 
makes it rather awkward. You 
see, there is the matter of 
roughly a hundred pounds as 


Let 


I’ve forgotten your 


This is bad 
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cost of the contract, and I 
possess no such sum. That is 
really what I have come to 
see you about.” 

Slowly putting the letter to 
one side he composed himself 
by leaning on the counter before 
saying, ‘‘ Let us go into that 
later. Tell me, doctor, how did 
poor Mr Brosse go?” 

I could swear that there was 
native in this man. Anyway, 
I was sure he was thinking 
hard; gaining time to be sure 
of the right strings in which 
to put his fingers to work the 
dolls. I held his eyes with mine 
as I answered his question. 

“Heart trouble. That was 
my finding.” 

Kuhl examined his 
nails. 

“But,” I continued, “I am 
not yet satisfied. Anyhow, is 
the pearl ready ? ” 

“No! not yet. I am sorry, 
it is such a delicate job——” 

‘“*T know, it must be,” I 
interrupted. ‘ Well, suppose I 
call again—a week from today, 
say.” With this I made a 
move to the door. 

“JT was thinking, doctor. 
Taking into consideration your 
position financially, I have given 
great weight to this thought. 
I will reduce the fee for the 
operation on the pearl from 
one hundred pounds to fifty.” 

‘* Fifty pounds’; I weighed 
this consideration carefully: 
“that is about all I have, and 
I wanted to invest that in a 
small emerald necklace. Do 
you think it would be possible 
to purchase one for that 
amount ? ” 


finger- 
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He was still steady in his 
composure as he answered. 

‘* Highly improbable.”’ 

“Well, I knew a chap that 
bought one for that amount.” 

“The man who sold it must 
have been drunk.”’ 

‘* He wasn’t.” 

“Then they couldn't have 
been genuine.” 

“They weren’t.” 

“Then the man who bought 
them must have been drunk.” 

“He was!” 

Kuhl stopped and looked at 
me. He was a very clever 
actor, but by the manner in 
which he scratched his chin 
I knew that Lui and Kuhl 
were the same man. Before he 
could say anything further I 
announced that I would be 
back in a week, and slid through 
the door into the street, not 


forgetting to take Brosse’s letter 
with me. 
One thing I had accom- 


plished: I had revealed to 
Kuhl my knowledge of his 
identity. That was really what 
I had intended when I set out 
from Broome. They both now 
knew—both! I had forgotten ; 
his female associate. How did 
she fit in? I was still revolving 
these questions in my mind 
some days later. My eyes 
wandered from my dusty boots, 
coloured a rust-red from the 
sand of the unpaved road, to 
the little coastal steamer Bun- 
daary which had docked during 
the morning and was moored 
at the end of the long jetty. 
The sand-flies and terrific heat 
were making my mind up for 
me regarding something to drink. 
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The feel of crisp notes in my 
pocket decided for me against 
sponging a drink aboard the 
Metis, so 1 entered the “ Diver's 
Rest ’’ and ordered a large gin- 
and - bitter. It was Brosse’s 
money; but wasn’t I earning 
it? As I mopped the streams 
of perspiration from my face, 
my attention was suddenly 
drawn to a woman who had 
just entered; looking round she 
slowly moved forward in a hesi- 
tating manner; then quicken- 
ing her steps she came towards 
me and stopped at my table. 
I could not see her eyes, for 
they were obscured by dark 
sun-glasses. This caused me to 
glance round to see whether it 
was actually to me that the 
approach was made. 

““Doctor Howard, may I speak 
to you?”’ a low soft voice asked. 

“By all means. Please sit 
down,” and indicating a chair 
Irose. When we were seated she 
continued: ‘ Doctor Howard, I 
have waited a long time for this 
moment, but first let me intro- 
duce myself.” 

“* Really, madam, that is un- 
necessary. I know who you 
are and, to be precise, I also 
have waited a long time for 
this moment.” At this she 
smiled but went on— 

“T still see it is necessary 
I introduce myself. First, my 
name is Hallado; second, I 
am unmarried, so you see I 
am not a madam. Let me 
continue,” she insisted as I 
was about to interject. “1 
have not come to see you 
for fun, neither am I foo) 
enough to believe that you 
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have not made it your business 
to find out all there is connect- 
ing Mr Brosse, Kuhl, and my- 
self. But, please, first tell me 
how Sam Brosse died.” 

This query rather staggered 
me. I had momentarily for- 
gotten that to her knowledge 
Sam was dead. 

I leaned forward and answered 
her question with a question. 
‘* Have you no idea at all? ” 

For a moment she frowned ; 
then, shaking her head, she 
muttered, ‘No! why should E?”’ 

* All right! let us stop fenc- 
ing. Let me ask you a few 


questions.” 

‘* Before you go any further,” 
she quickly interrupted, ‘* I want 
to impress upon you that I am 
not fencing, as you call it.” 

The bridling manner which 
accompanied these words rather 


rankled me. ‘ Well, let me 
presume that as you have not 
come here for fun, you have not 
come here for nothing.” 

On saying this I felt immedi- 
ately sorry. I was regarding 
her very closely. She was 
dressed in a black costume with 
hat to match, and I think it 
was these mourning tones that 
started the tumbling down of 
my acerbity. What if my sus- 
picions were incorrect? I had 
now a feeling that my previous 
conjectures had gone wrong. 
Anyhow, her next action con- 
vinced me of this fact. With 
some warmth she echoed my 
last words. 

‘*Not come here for nothing!” 
With a whisk she jerked the 
dark sun-glasses from her face 
and then I saw—two beautiful 
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eyes. A mild shock registered 
within me, more from the fact 
that she had two deep-green 
lustrous eyes, than if she had 
but one. In a moment my 
conjectures and theories were 
flattened; she showed me a 
crescent - shaped scar running 
from the corner of the left 
eye down the cheek. In spite 
of this slight disfigurement she 
was really beautiful. From her 
bag she took a small square 
case and placed it on the table. 
‘* This,’’ she said, as she flipped 
it across to me with a clip of 
her finger, “is no doubt yours 
—now.” I noticed the intona- 
tion on the word ‘ now.” 

She watched me as I opened 
the small box. Nestling inside 
was the beautiful rose pearl, 
minus its blister. As I rolled 
the exquisite treasure in my 
palm, I noticed a small letter 
painted in green on the surface. 
It was a letter H. My glance 
at her asked the question. 

“That is my handiwork, I 
removed the blister and that 
was my signature; my present 
to Sam. Sam Brosse! My 
God! how I loved you; all my 
life has now come tumbling 
to the ground.” Tears were 
running down her cheeks. Silent 
convulsions shook her as she 
covered her face with her hands. 

I was humiliated to the bone. 
I half rose to my feet, beaten 
and ashamed. I felt like shout- 
ing the fact that Sam was 
alive. But that would have 
possibly ruined everything. I 
had work to do. 

** Please tell me of Sam’s 
death.”’ The girl had straightened 
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herself and, having replaced her 
glasses, sat calmly awaiting my 
explanation. I then told her 
all that had happened to Brosse, 
of course omitting my part in 
the business and the faet that 
he was still alive. First she 
was horrified, then morose, and 
she ended in a spate of fury 
against Kuhl. My presupposed 
hypothesis was correct. Kuhl 
was @ student of black magic. 
He was in fact a Eurasian. 
His mother was a native of 
Keopang and his father white. 
He was taught the art by a 
native witch -doector, and had 
applied this horrible fetishism 
to Sam Brosse, and brought it, 
as he now believed, to a success- 
ful issue. Hallado finished her 
explanation and we lapsed into 
silence. After a while I spoke. 

‘* Would you answer one little 
question ? ” 

‘** If I can, I will.” 

Very warily I approached the 
subject. “ In what way are you 
associated with Kuhl ? ” 

With an indignant tone she 
answered: ‘“‘ If you mean rela- 
tions, it was purely business. 
He is a clever pearl doctor, 
and taught me a lot; but as 
regards any suggestion of closer 
relations—I loathe him.” 

I rose to my feet and leant 
across the table. “ Listen! Miss 
Hallado, would you do me a 
favour. Sit here for half an 
hour or so until I return ? ” 

On her acquiescence I non- 
chalantly walked out of the 
place. Once outside I practically 
flew to the Metis. Jumping 
aboard I stood for a moment 
to steady myself before stepping 
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down to the cabin. During my 
absence Brosse had kept his 
word. The whole ship was 
clean from stem to stern. Sam 
himself had shaved off his 
beard and was his old hand- 
some self again. I smiled 
inwardly ; he had uneonsciously 
set the stage for the scene I 
was about to put on. He was 
playing patience with a pack 
of cards. 

“Well! am I still under 
orders ?”’ Ignoring the question 
I sat down, and for a minute in 
silence. Then I said quietly: 
“Sam! does the name ‘ Tesoro’ 
mean anything to you?” 

Brosse dropped the pack and 
stared at me with open mouth. 
‘*Where did you get that name? 
There is only one person who 
knows that name besides myself. 
You have seen her.” 

I looked quietly at him. Then 
he smiled a pleasant smile and 
with a quick movement towards 
me: ‘* What is she like?” 

“She is beautiful, you fool.’ 

Sam jerked back in his seat. 
** Why am I a fool?” 

** Because——”’ He cut 
short. 

‘** Because I was too ashamed 
to go back to her after what 
I did. Is that why [I am a 
fool?” 

“No! because you threw 
away the greatest love a woman 
could have for a man.” 

I put the case with the pearl 
on the table. 

“My pearl?” he asked. 

“Taat® 

‘How the devil did you get 
this without money ?” 

I ignored the question, picked 


me 
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up his cap and planked it on 
his head. ‘‘ Come up on deck,” 
I insisted, suiting the action to 
the word by leading the way. 

‘Get in that boat and make 
for the ‘ Diver’s Rest.’ Tl be 
with you in a while.” 

Sam looked at me. I am 
sure he was thinking I had 
gone mad. I soberly ignored 
his bewilderment as I called 
the bo’sun. 

“Vinegar! the captain is going 
ashore.” 

In a few seconds the dinghy 
was in position for Sam _ to 
enter. Looking at me with 
an odd smile he just said, “I 
hope you are right.” 

I watched him step into the 
dinghy. ‘Just a minute!” I 
jerked out. “Did you ever 


think you might have caused 
her to lose an eye? ”’ 


‘As a matter of fact I met 
Lui some months after I left, 
and he told me——” 

“And you believed that it 
had some bearing on your late 
abominable advent ? ” 

“rest” 

‘Well, Sam! Go ashore and 
prove what a terrible or really 
a silly thing suggestion is. Go 
and gaze into two of the most 
beautiful green eyes you will 
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see for years.’ I noted the ex- 
citement rise as his face broke 
into a wonderful smile. The 
boat was sculled slowly away to 
the quayside, whereupon Brosse 
stepped ashore and quickly dis- 
appeared into the pub. 

Very little more is there to 
tell. An hour later I discreetly 
poked my head into the saloon 
and to my surprise the two 
had gone. 

Next morning part of the 
mystery was cleared up by « 
small package delivered to me. 
The lovely pearl was wrapped 
in a letter from Brosse. It 
said: ‘‘We both send many 
thanks for all you have done. 
The pearl is yours.—SAM 
BROSSE.”’ 

The postscript told me more: 
‘“*T have another doctor—a pearl 
doctor.” 

I looked from my window ; 
the Metis was gone. 

You will probably ask about 
Kuhl. Well, she settled her 
business with him before she 
left. So much so that he was 
deported under the Australian 
White Man’s Act, after being 
fined and imprisoned. 

You may even ask about the 
pearl; well, you will only need 
one guess, I am ashamed to say. 





BATS AND BASILISKS, BUT NO FISH. 


BY BARNEY 


THE two Argentine National 
Parks of Lanin and Nahuel- 
Huapi are situated in the 
Southern Andes, between the 
thirty - ninth and forty - second 
parallels of latitude, in magni- 
ficent mountain country. As 
the owner of an inn right in the 
heart of this region, I meet 
many people who are interested 
in or in search of an Argentina 
that is not the legendary one of 
the Pampas. My friend Michael 
is one of these, and this is the 
story of a fishing trip he and I 
made recently in early spring, 
after a hard winter. That it 
was @ failure as far as the fish- 
ing was concerned mattered not 
at all. 

Michael, often called ‘Gloomy’ 
because of the habitually lugu- 
brious expression on his face, 
appeared one day just after my 
wife and I had finished lunch. 
We are always delighted to see 
him, and I know that from the 
moment of his arrival we are 
going to have some fun, for his 
character is anything but lugu- 
brious! He had set out on the 
previous day from his fruit farm 
in the valley of the Rio Negro, 
about two hundred and seventy 
miles away, and had driven his 
open jeep all night, resting for a 
while at the little hamlet of 
Piedra del Aguila, sixty miles 
from our village of San Martin 
de los Andes. He was tired, 
dusty, and horribly unshaven, 
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and the first intimation we had 
of his arrival was the sound of 
& very apologetic voice asking 
the extremely suspicious servant- 
girls whether it might be possible 
to be allowed in. A shower and 
sleep worked wonders, and that 
evening the maids could hardly 
believe their eyes when a spick 
and span, polished-looking gentle- 
man appeared at the bar and 
demanded a drink. There was 
an expression of awe on the 
dark Indian faces of the staff of 
my hostelry that night. Once 
he was settled with a good 
drink, I asked this now any- 
thing - but- gloomy gentleman 
what he would like to do on the 
morrow. “I’m for fishing,’”’ he 
replied with no hesitation what- 
soever. I demurred a little and, 
knowing his liking for climbing 
as well as for fishing, suggested 
a climb to the hut on Mount 
Chapelco, the highest peak in 
the immediate locality, and then 
on to the mountain’s summit 
the following day. I was dubious 
about the possibilities of good 
fishing just then, I explained ; 
for though normally quite good 
in the Cordillera, for the time 
being the salmon and trout 
seemed to be very slack. But 
I made my suggestion extremely 
tentatively, for I could see the 
gleam of the angler in Michael’s 
eye. I could hardly blame him, 
he had not had his rod up for 
eight long months, but. . . 
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‘No climbing for me this 
trip,”’ he said firmly. ‘ I’m for 
fishing.” So fishing, therefore, 
it had to be. 

We decided to leave after 
lunch next day for the River 
Limay, the principal river of 
the Nahuel-Huapi National Park. 
Its source is the great Nahuel- 
Huapi Lake, and it flows through 
a region of mountain and foot- 
hill country before joining forces 
with the Rio Neuquén, forming 
the Rio Negro. Near the junc- 
tion Michael has his farm, but 
although fish abound in the 
Limay they are turned back by 
the sluggish waters of the Neu- 
quén, so unhappily for my friend 
there is very little fishing there. 

There are many lakes and 
rivers in the National Parks 


districts, and the lakes, though 
varying considerably in size, are 


all fiord-like in their length and 
narrowness and beauty. Nahuel- 
Huapi is the biggest and the 
best known, and the National 
Park it dominates is the most 
popular in the Argentine. Hun- 
dreds of tourists flock to it, and 
the place is overrun with motor- 
cars, so Michael and I had 
decided to give it a miss and to 
concentrate on less frequented 
areas. We prefer the less pre- 
tentious lakes that lie like 
jewels between the tributary 
spurs thrown out from the main 
Andean chain that divides Argen- 
tina and Chile. Here the moun- 
tains average a height of 9000 
feet, with isolated higher peaks 
nearer 12,000. The western 
shores of the lakes rise abruptly 
to meet the vast wooded slopes 
of these mountains; on their 
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eastern sides the hills are lower, 
with sandy cliffs at the water’s 
edge. Most of the rivers and 
burns that flow from these lakes 
eventually find their way into 
the greater Limay, and some of 
the best fishing in the Cordillera 
is to be found in them. 

Michael and I had decided to 
begin at the confluence of the 
Limay with another smaller one 
called the Traful, famous for its 
salmon. Strangely enough it 
was stocked by mistake—or so 
they say. Many years ago, 
when the authorities of the 
National Parks began stocking 
waters with foreign fish, a con- 
signment of many drums of 
salmon small fry, the variety 
called ‘ Salmo salar sebago,’ was 
sent to Lake Nahuel-Huapi in 
mule - carts. It happened that 
the River Traful was in flood, 
and the mule-carts had con- 
siderable difficulty in crossing. 
One overturned, the drums burst, 
and the small fry destined for 
the lake found freedom in the 
Traful River. Apparently it 
suited them well; for they multi- 
plied exceedingly, and it became 
the best salmon river in the 
Park. Some people maintain 
that this tale is a figment of 
someone’s imagination, but ‘ Se 
non @ vero, @ ben trovato.. And 
nobody can explain how else the 
salmon got there. In any case, 
big ones weighing up to thirty 
pounds have been caught. The 
Limay also is a good salmon 
river, and I have always found 
it a safe bet at any time. 

Meanwhile my wife, with her 
customary foresight, had pre- 
pared some tempting eatables 
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for us; but we refused to take 
them, saying that we would 
have plenty of fish. Hope springs 
eternal! Our idea was to fish 
the confluence of the Limay and 
Traful first, and then move 
down towards the homestead of 
a huge sheep and cattle ranch, 
estancia Chacabuco, where the 
manager was a friend of ours. 
We had set off during the 
hottest part of the day, but in 
Michael’s open jeep we did not 
feel it, and we travelled com- 
fortably. What a delight it was 
to be driven for a change! How 
one could look around and 
appreciate all the wonders to be 
seen, and what a view I had from 
that unencumbered vehicle! 

The Chapelco range of moun- 
tains, which is the main spur in 
the vicinity of San Martin de los 
Andes, loomed up on our left as 
we drew away from Lake Lacar, 
a lake stretching for twenty 
miles due west of the town. As 
we passed the foothills I thought 
of the grand days we had en- 
joyed during the winter ski-ing 
high above the tree-line there, 
where only two months before 
there had been fifteen feet of 
snow. There was hardly any 
left now; it had melted quickly 
—too quickly I thought. 

We journeyed on unhurriedly ; 
the jeep, well laden, was running 
smoothly, and the road was 
good. The country looked its 
best, with millions of little 
Cordillera dandelions every- 
where, and a glimpse here and 
there of the perky ragwort 
coming up among the most 
rugged rocks of the hillsides. 
There were tiny marigolds, their 
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faces turned to the brilliant sun, 
and as we passed the big open 
spaces at the foot of the south- 
west side of the range we could 
see, peeping out from the vivid 
green tufts of grass, hundreds 
upon hundreds of wild moun- 
tain sweet-peas—light blue, dark 
blue, violet, and scarlet in colour; 
and among these, like Guards- 
men at a children’s party, serried 
ranks of a stately high-stemmed 
crimson amaryllis. 

Presently we bumped over a 
small bridge spanning a moun- 
tain burn called the Culebra— 
the Serpent. Near here there is 
a water-divide, one part seething 
and gurgling towards the Pacific ; 
the other destined to unite with 
the mighty rivers that find their 
way to the Atlantic. It is 
remarkable for a water- divide 
to be at such a comparatively 
low altitude, only some 4000 feet 
above the sea, with much bigger 
and higher ranges on either side. 
It caused a certain amount of 
argument when the boundary 
between Argentina and Chile, 
defined as the water-shed, came 
to be plotted. 

Up till now my companion 
had not spoken at all; he was 
enjoying the scenery too much 
for that, letting it sink in. But 
suddenly he sat up with a jerk 
and, pointing towards the south- 
west, exclaimed: ‘ There’s a 
big mountain coming up yonder. 
Must be old Falkner, bless her! 
And a fine sight she is too.” 
Michael always refers to moun- 
tains in the feminine gender, 
and says that this is due to his 
early life as a merchant seaman, 
a period that has deeply influ- 
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enced his way of thinking and 
living. 

“ There is a lot of snow high 
up,” [remarked ; ‘“ there always 
is on Falkner’; for the un- 
mistakable glitter of deep snow 
on the mountain was clear to 
see. Before our trip was over, 
we were to do a complete circuit 
of this peak, which is one of the 
most attractive in the district. 
It is only about 8400 feet high, 
but it rises straight up from two 
lakes at its foot, and looks much 
higher. The lakes are called 
Falkner and Villarino, and are 
connected by a short narrow 
strait; they lie low, deep in 
the valley. Thomas Falkner, an 
Irish Jesuit priest, was a mission- 
ary here in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and the mountain that 
bears his name lies well in the 


main Cordillera very close to 


Chile. It receives a heavy pre- 
cipitation of snow, and there are 
remote glaciers on it, with many 
secret trails leading past them 
into neighbouring Chile. Here 
the smugglers roam to and fro 
at every season of the year; 
they are hardy and long-suffering 
mountaineers. 

“Td like to climb up as far 
as the snow-line on the way 
back,” I said as we gazed at the 
massif; “I want to explore a 
bit there, and I’m interested in 
those smuggling routes too.” 
And then I remembered that, 
though I had my ice-axe, I had 
forgotten my climbing-boots—a 
major drawback. 

“No boots; no climbing!” 
said my companion, not at all 
sympathetic. It was evident 
that he was adamant about 
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“fishing only.” Nevertheless, 
after a moment’s thoughtful 
silence, he asked, “Do they 
really smuggle things through to 
Chile up there ? ” 

‘“* Yes,’’ I replied, “ they do.” 

‘* Hum,” he remarked, “ any 
hidden lakes up there to see? ” 

“There might be,” I answered ; 
‘“* T haven’t been, you know.” 

‘“* Could one get up in ordinary 
boots ?” he asked next. What 
was he getting at? He seemed 
to think I knew all about it, 
and beneath his expression of 
superficial gloom I fancied I 
could detect keen interest. 
‘* Well,” I said, “I don’t really 
know; but one might, I sup- 
pose, with a struggle.” Did he 
seriously want to try? But I 
had no need to ask, for with a 
deep sigh he went on, “ Oh, 
well. No climbing for me this 
trip, anyway; I’m for fishing.” 
Then he asked suddenly, “ Is 
there a shortage of razor-blades 
in this district ? ” 

‘““Good Lord, no,” 
“6 Why 9” 

“Well, I don’t want to be 
personal, old man, you know,” 
he replied, ‘“‘ but that beard of 
yours now... and I’m told 
there’s a shortage in Chile.” 

‘“T grew it when I was on 
a ski-mountaineering expedition 
last winter,” I said flatly ; “ it 
has nothing whatsoever to do 
with the razor-blade situation in 
Chile”’; and looking at him 
again, I thought he appeared 
disappointed. The truth is that 
my friend, at heart, has a 
penchant for vagabondage. 

Conversation lapsed, and we 
drove on in silence. Soon the 


I said. 
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gorge through which the Culebra 
ran narrowed, and this delightful 
stream bolted through the tall 
banks, and over the big boulders, 
and splashed in high glee as the 
gradient of its bed gradually 
steepened. Presently it was no 
longer with us, but had merged 
with a bigger river flowing into 
Lake Meliquina. For miles it 
had twisted and turned, and 
looped back on itself, living up 
to its name of Serpent. I have 
fished it often, with a light fly- 
rod and with wet and dry flies, 
for rainbow trout. They run to 
no more than a pound, but I 
have never failed to enjoy a 
wonderful day there, though the 
yield was never great. There is 
something about a rugged burn 
like the Culebra that the bigger 
rivers lack. It seems to have a 
spirit of its own, a laughing 


spirit that says: ‘‘Look at me! 
See how I sparkle! Now, follow 


me.” And you do so, up rocks 
and down, round and about, 
and your soul is filled with 
pleasure at the sight of its little 
splashing pools and whispering 
runs. You may catch one or 
two small rainbow trout there, 
or none at all, but it does not 
matter, for this is the enchant- 
ment of fishing. 

Our road next bent in a south- 
easterly direction, and as we 
passed one of the excellently 
built road-menders’ cabins that 
have been constructed all along 
the main routes, the road sud- 
denly forked. One branch led 
south-west up a canyon to 
Falkner, the other continued 
south-east towards Lake Meli- 
quina, one of the most celebrated 
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in the Park. Near here there 
are large open fields on either 
side of the road, and these were 
full of sparkling plants of 
euphrasia, the pretty eyebright, 
like a golden carpet shining in 
the sunshine. The lake was most 
beautiful this day, as still as 
a mirror; the water reflecting 
the snowy tops of the surround- 
ing highlands in its blue depths. 
There is a log-cabin here be- 
longing to the Argentine Fishing 
Association, and it looked very 
attractive nestling by the shore 
of the lake, with its boat-house 
set in the placid waters. But it 
was not for us; it is an Anglers’ 
Club, and we were not members. 
Also, as Michael said, “ Old 
boys, with every conceivable 
type of bait and lure, fish there, 
and you have to queue for a 
boat. We won’t be missing 
anything anyway.” So we sped 
on, other places and a greater 
variety in view. 

As the road wound its way 
along the shores of the lake 
through the forest, the con- 
trasts between the dark beech 
trees, the immensely blue lake, 
and the sombre highlands be- 
yond, made a picture that I do 
not think it will ever be possible 
to forget. And at every turn 
the mountains were casting more 
of a spell on us. Michael, the 
fruit farmer, weary of the sym- 
metry of the trees on his farm, 
so different from the wild 
majesty of mountain forests, 
was enchanted. 

“Just look at that!” he 
exclaimed as, near the eastern 
end of the lake, we came upon 
ranks of the famous ‘ nostro’ 
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tree, in full flower and as scarlet 
as flame, lining the road on 
either side. We drove through 
this unexpected and magnificent 
avenue in awed silence; the 
beauty of these flames in the 
dark forest was breath-taking. 
The ‘ nostro’ (Embothrium coe- 
cineum) does not keep its full 
glory after Christmas, and those 
who have visited the Cordillera 
but have missed the flowering- 
time of this marvellous tree, 
have failed to experience one of 
the most lovely sights in the 
Southern Andes. 

After we left Lake Meliquina 
the scenery suddenly became 
strangely different. From San 


Martin de los Andes to Lake 
Meliquina we had passed through 
great forests of different varieties 
of Andean trees, many of them 
of the beech family. 


We had 
seen Antarctic beech and the 
quite distinct cypress side by 
side with bigger beeches, among 
which the greatest of all, the 
so-called ‘ coihué,’ towered high 
above them all. There had been 
many flowering shrubs: wild 
broom, berberis, the ‘ chacay ’ 
(Discaria trinervis) with its de- 
lightful little flower - clusters 
white as snow, and many clumps 
of the graceful bamboo. There 
had been wild blooms every- 
where too ; but now the country 
became more open, with rugged 
highlands reminiscent of Scot- 
land. The land was covered 
with dark-green cypress trees 
looking for all the world like 
pines. The soil is arid here, and 
it is fascinating. the way these 
cypresses maintain their pre- 
carious hold on the mountain- 
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side. Botanists tell us that, 
strictly speaking, these trees 
should be called cedars, but 
the native scratches his head 
and says nothing. They will 
always be known as Cordillera 
cypress. 

There were not so many wild 
flowers now, but I noticed here 
and there, where streams crossed 
the road, clusters of the ‘monkey 
flower,’ mimulus; and _ there 
were patches of calceolarias 
bobbing their delicate slender 
heads in the breeze. Soon there 
was yet another change of scene. 
We reached the steep hill known 
as the Cordoba, and up it we 
roared, the jeep taking the con- 
siderable gradient as though it 
were nothing. The hill is matted 
with dense Antarctic beech, and 
I remembered a similar journey 
last autumn, when there had 
been a patchwork of striking 
beauty ; for few of the trees 
seem to turn the same shade at 
the same time, and a kaleido- 
scope of colours is formed, rang- 
ing from light copper to deep 
scarlet. Now, as we climbed it 
the Cordoba was not quite so 
interesting, but the great rock 
structure called El Castillo, 
which juts out from the side of 
the hill, towering over the road 
like some Devil Fortress in 
Dante’s ‘Inferno,’ was as im- 
pressive as ever. This huge 
weather - ravaged formation is 
very old, the result of glacial 
streams carving their way 
through the earth when the 
world was young. 

After we had topped the 
Cérdoba, we descended on the 
lee side and found ourselves 
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once again in great high forests, 
very different from the low 
beech we had just traversed. 
After a long time in the hot sun, 
it was a delight to enter the 
shade of these tall trees, and I 
was enjoying the sudden coel- 
ness, my feet on the windscreen, 
reclining peacefully with my 
eyes scanning the heights, when 
my companion interrupted my 
reverie. ‘‘ What are all these 
wild plants here under the 
trees?’ he asked. I sat up 
quickly. What a sight! The 
entire floor of the forest was 
carpeted with a tightly massed 
growth of oxalis, the wood 
sorrel. It was indescribably 
lovely. ‘‘ Lord, man,” said my 
friend, ‘* what a country! [ve 
a good mind to give up fruit 
farming. How could I earn my 
living here ? ” 


I just could not help it, 1 had 


to say it. ‘What about a 
partnership in razor-blades?” 
He grunted, and no more was 
said. 

At the bottom of the hill the 
country was more open again, 
and low trees prevailed. Pres- 
ently we joined up with the 
Cordoba River, a small one that 
has its source in the highlands 
we had just passed. It flowed 
alongside the road for some 
distance, and glittered invitingly 
in the sunshine. I was tempted 
to try some of the likely-looking 
runs with a fly, but there was 
too much water, and I thought 
it would only waste time, so I 
decided to curb my impatience 
until we reached the Limay- 
Traful confluence which was not 
far away. Soon we caught sight 
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of the big. Automobile Club 
building there, and a few minutes 
later we pulled up in front of 
it. The Argentine Automobile 
Association has built many of 
these service stations all over 
the country, and they are very 
well appointed. We were served 
an unusually good tea by the 
obliging couple who run the 
place, and, inwardly satisfied, 
set off to begin our fishing. 

We began at the spot- where 
the two rivers converge. The 
water was flowing full and fast, 
which was what I had expected 
after over three weeks of hot 
sun melting the snows of the 
heights... It looked as though a 
spinning -rod would offer the 
only chance, so I put it up first. 
We remained there for about 
an hour, fishing every likely 
place above and below the con- 
fluence with never a sign or 
sight of a fish. All I did was to 
get badly snagged on a sub- 
merged log, and to lose the best 
spoon and trace in my bag. I 
tried a fly too, without undue 
mishap, except that I got 
thoroughly wet; for I had to 
wade far out to be able to cast 
freely with my long double- 
handed salmon-rod. I seldom 
use waders; for I find that 
fishing in the Cordillera means 
scrambling so much on rocks 
and boulders, that they are apt 
to be more a hindrance than a 
help. 

Michael was the first to decide 
that it was no good, so when he 
suggested working down the 
River Limay away from the 
confluence, I agreed with alac- 
rity. I was very wet by this 
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time, and walking would dry 
me out a little. Down the 
Limay we fished for the re- 
mainder of the day. I tried 
spinning, then fly-fishing. I 
cast my fly into wind, then 
down-wind; facing the sun, 
then with it behind me; up- 
stream and down-stream, and 
had one small two-pound rain- 
bow trout for my reward. 
Michael fared a little better, 
having taken a slightly bigger 
one out of the same pool. 
Despite more attractive flies, 
both these were caught with a 
horrid yellow spoon. We flogged 
every pool, glide, and run in the 
river, with no better result. 
I tried every fly in my case, but 
nothing seemed to be in the 
least interested in our respec- 
tive varieties of attractive bait. 
Alas ! were 


My worst fears 
being realised right at the be- 


ginning of our fishing. The 
rivers were too full; there had 
been several weeks of drought, 
the snow was melting fast, and 
the fish were just not moving. 
I remembered that Scottish gillies 
sometimes said that this often 
indicated an imminent change 
in the weather, and I felt that 
what was true in Scotland might 
well be so also in the Cordillera. 
Moreover, my back ached—an 
infallible sign. Still, and despite 
our growing discouragement, we 
went on fishing, hoping for an 
evening rise, and we did not 
give up until the short twilight 
of the Cordillera was nearly over. 
Then we hopped into the jeep 
and made all speed to estancia 
Chacabuco, close by, where we 
expected to get some dinner. 
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Michael grumbled about it being 
a blank day. ‘“ No good at all,” 
he complained. ‘ Well,” I said, 
‘*we got two; and think of all 
the wonderful things we’ve seen. 
I don’t call it blank.”’ Michael 
agreed, then, that perhaps I was 
right, for it had been a won- 
derfully enjoyable day. The 
weather; the wild flora; the 
flights of duck and geese; the 
sudden unexpected flash-by of 
a squadron of the little exotic- 
looking Cordillera parrots; the 
fast flight of the kingfisher and 
the swallows over the water; 
the inquisitive visitation of a 
glorious golden eagle from the 
heights which came down to 
see what we were about; and, 
lastly, the cheerful and hos- 
pitable greeting of our old friend 
and host at the ranch — all 
combined to create one of 
many unforgettable days in the 
Southern Andes. 

Early the following morning 
we were ready and eager to 
move on, and after a breakfast 
of porridge and thick cream, 
followed by steak and eggs, and 
large cups of delectably aromatic 
coffee, we felt on top of the 
world. Even Michael showed no 
signs of gloom. I asked our 
host whether the River Traful 
was providing good fishing, but 
he said no, that it was too full. 
“Go to the western end of 
Lake Traful,” he said, ‘“‘ where 
streams enter; the salmon are 
lined up like ponies in a stable 
waiting for a feed. It’s as easy 
as roping colts in a small corral. 
You'll haul out all you want 
there.” When Michael heard 
this, he was into the jeep before 
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you could say ‘knife,’ but I 
persuaded him to go to the 
estancia butcher’s shop to buy 
something in case of accidents. 
We bade farewell to our host 
and hostess, and setting course 
for Lake Traful, headed up the 
Limay valley again, going due 
west. The weather was still 
fine, we were full of optimism, 
and the jeep purred along in a 
well-oiled manner. We passed 
the Automobile Club, and in a 
little while entered the amaz- 
ing dolomitic country beyond, 
where there are some very weird 
rock formations. 


“Do you remember that 


brilliantly descriptive poem that 
Kenneth Kirkwood wrote about 
this part in ‘ Under Argentine 
Skies’?”’ I asked Michael. 

‘* Only vaguely,” he replied ; 
“didn’t he stay at your place?” 


“ Yes,’ I said, “ he did. And 
you cannot go through this 
part of the Cordillera without 
hearing the first verse. So stop 
and I'll recite it to you.” We 
pulled up, and in a voice that 
I imagined to be pregnantly 
dramatic, I declaimed :— 


*** Over this wild riven earth and 
this wasteland 
Twisted and torn in Creation’s 
first process 
Of metamorphizing and lava- 
slow progress 
Shadows were born, and in this 
antique, slow-paced land 
Nature’s first creatures, her bats 
and her basilisks, 
Insubstantial as shadow, found 
here petrefaction, 
And stand here unreal in their 
frozen abstraction, 
As gigantic gargoyles and weird 
obelisks. 
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Skeletal shapes fantastic, in- 
credible, 
Stand in the valley as primeval 
shapes, 
Enclosed in the valley de- 
prived of escapes, 
Caged and confined in a world 
weird and deadable. 
Here stand the gargoyles long 
held in their galley, 
Ghostlike eccentrics that haunt 
all this valley.’ ”’ 


“ It’s splendid,” said my com- 
panion. “It’s really like that: 
bats and basilisks.”’ The jeep 
seemed to fit in well with this 
picture of gargoyles and such, 
being a weird enough little out- 
fit itself and not a little eceentric 
with all the gadgets Michael 
had fixed on it. Soon the 
‘ skeletal shapes’ were left be- 
hind, and we were speeding 
along by the side of the famous 
Traful River, this part of it 
belonging to a ranch called La 
Primavera. The owner has built 


_&@ big modern homestead, and 


after we passed it the country 
changed rapidly yet again. It 
is in these sudden and wholly 
unexpected changes that lies 
much of the charm of the 
Cordillera Lake Districts. Now, 
half an hour after passing 
through the comparatively arid 
rocky country which so took 
the fancy of Kenneth Kirkwood, 
we came once more to huge 
forests and luxuriant under- 
growth, with shrubs and wild 
flowers in profusion. The peaks 
also towered higher, and it was 
clear that we were pushing 
farther west. And there in the 
distance was our old friend 
Mount Falkner to greet us again! 
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This time she showed us her 
southern flanks — steeply im- 
pressive. Soon we were speed- 
ing along the banks of Lake 
Traful, a beautiful stretch of 
water lying parallel to Lakes 
Falkner and Villarino. Half- 
way along Lake Traful there 
is a famous stopping-place for 
tourists. It is a sheer cliff-face 
where the prevailing westerly 
winds slap up with such force 
that any object thrown over the 
cliff will immediately be blown 
back. All manner and variety 
of objects are cast over by the 
tourists who flock there, and if 
one goes a few yards back into 
the forest, and stands there 


expectantly, one is apt to be the 
recipient of an interesting collec- 
tion. But Michael and I hurried 
on, so that it was quite early 
when we arrived at our journey’s 


end. Anxious to get some fish- 
ing, we had speeded from the 
ranch, but although travelling 
fast, it had been impossible 
not to be greatly impressed by 
the magnificent country around 
Traful: those lofty snow- 
covered peaks, the wooded high- 
lands, and the frowning pre- 
cipitous crags! A regal land, 
majestic in its conformations. 
We had seen many wild flowers 
again too, and I had noticed 
an early rose-coloured mutisia, 
forerunner of the more beauti- 
ful orange one, which comes 
later, and which is one of the 
most colourful blooms of the 
Cordillera. 

“I sincerely hope now,” said 
Michael as we studied the water 
at the western end of the lake, 
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“that we will actually get a 
little fishing.” 

‘In five minutes,” I replied, 
“you'll be into the biggest 
salmon of your life.’ And then 
I spotted a track leading off the 
main road; it looked as though 
it might take us closer to the 
lake-side. On my suggestion 
Michael turned the jeep into 
this overgrown path, but we 
had not gone far before we saw 
that it was cut across by a deep 
ditch, quite wide and full of 
muddy water. ‘‘ What a blasted 
nuisance,” said my companion 
fretfully ; ‘“‘ we'll have to walk 
now.” But having got so far 
in the jeep, it seemed to me 
that we should get even farther, 
and in an ill-advised moment I 
said as much. “ O.K.,” replied 
Michael, “‘ upon your own head 
be it!” and in low gear and 
four-wheel drive he drove into 
the mud. The jeep, with utmost 
caution, forged gallantly ahead, 
nosing in like a hippopotamus 
taking to water, and continued 
to nose in until it seemed we 
should go under altogether. 

‘Close the hatch,” cried 
Michael facetiously; ‘“ hoist 
the periscope!” But it was 
not as bad as that, yet; the 
nose submerged, the radiator- 
fan shot up fountains of slimy 
water. ‘Man the pumps!” 
yelled my companion, and then, 
lo! the nose came up again, 
water streamed out everywhere, 
and the jeep actually started to 
crawl out on the opposite bank. 
It was a great effort, but it was 
too much for the brave little 
vehicle. The front wheels could 
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get no firm grip on the slimy 
bank; they just revolved furi- 
ously, gradually digging their 
own grave. Michael, who seemed 
to be thoroughly enjoying him- 
self, shouted, ‘Full speed 
astern!” and tried to drive out 
backwards, with the result that 
the jeep wallowed back and 
began to sink. 

‘Abandon jeep!” shouted 
my hilarious companion, and 
suiting action to his words, 
jumped into the water. I 
followed, and floundering in the 
muddy water we waded to dry 
land. 

There seemed no hope of 
getting the jeep out without 
external aid—from bullocks or 
from another car. There was 
a road-mender’s cabin nearby, 
and we hastened towards it. 
Unfortunately the road-mender 


was nowhere to be seen. “* Well,” 


said Michael philosophically, 
‘“‘ let’s have a drink.” We did 
that, and then we ate the fish 
caught the day before, cooked 
by my friend, who claims that 
in his merchant-seaman days 
he was once the ship’s cook’s 
assistant. 

After lunch we made a stal- 
wart effort to get the jeep out. 
We tried levering with logs, and 
putting some under the bogged 
wheels; but this was not a 
good idea, because they would 
float to the top before we could 
force them under the wheels. 
We had no spade, so we used my 
precious ice-axe. ‘ Needs must 
where the devil drives,’ said my 
companion, tritely 1 thought. 
However, the ice-axe proved to 
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be practically useless in that 
slime, so we did not employ it 
for long, much to my relief. 
After these watery operations 
had gone on for some time, with 
very little satisfactory progress— 
it seemed that the jeep, instead 
of showing signs of coming out, 
had sunk even lower in the 
ditch—we decided to give up. 
There was no hope of getting 
it out by ourselves, 80 we 
thought the best thing to do 
was to go to the main road 
and wait for another car. We 
wondered how long this would 
be, for there was hardly any 
traffic; but on our way we 
suddenly heard the noise of a car 
approaching. It was about a 
hundred yards to a place where 
we might be seen from the 
road, and we covered this dis- 
tance in record time. It was 
ages since either had run a 
hundred yards flat out, but we 
dead-heated. Just as we got 
there the car flashed by. We 
waved and shouted frantically. 
Would it stop? Had they 
seen us? Apparently they 
had; for the car slowed down 
and stopped. . By the time 
we reached it, the driver had 
got out and was leaning non- 
chalantly against the bonnet, 
regarding us with obvious 
suspicion. Michael advanced 
hurriedly towards him, fearful 
lest he should decide to drive 
on, at the same time saying— 
between gasps—in execrable 
Spanish: “Stop! One moment 
—wait. I have a stuck jeep.” 
At the sound of his voice the 
motorist began getting back into 
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the car, with a peculiar sidelong 
sort of movement, and my com- 
panion, seeing this, broke into 
arun again. This proved to be 
our undoing; for the tourist 
threw himself into the seat and 
hastily drove away. Michael 
was left standing in the middle 
of the road with such a remark- 
ably comic expression on his 
face, that I could not stop 
laughing for several minutes. 
That tourist must have thought 
we were Cordillera ‘ bad men.’ 
Dirty, wet, and dishevelled after 
our labours with logs, we cer- 
tainly did not look our best. 
Michael, dripping from head to 
foot, his face bespattered with 
mud, his trousers sticking slimily 
to his legs and half-way down 
his waist, looked a fine sight. I 
am sure I looked no better; we 
were enough to scare even the 
bravest of tourists from Buenos 
Aires visiting the mountains for 
the first time ! 

“Tt’s that damn hat of yours,” 
said my companion, referring to 
my old fishing-hat, which is 
slightly the worse for wear and 
has many flies stuck in it; 
“that and your beard. It’s a 
nightmare combination—makes 
you look like a hirsute ambu- 
lating beehive or something!” 
The former might well have had 
a part in scaring the tourist ; 
about the latter I prefer to say 
nothing. But I was not going 
to allow Michael to insult me. 
Pointing at his streaming legs, I 
said: “It’s your trousers. Look 
at them! They let you down.” 

“Next time I come to the 
Cordillera,’ replied this gentle- 
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man in high dudgeon, “I'll 
dress myself in tails and a pair 
of spats.” 

Soon better luck came our 
way—a large car bearing the 
green cross on its number-plate, 
showing the owner to be a 
member of the most honourable 
profession in Argentina — that 
of doctor. ‘ Now or never,” 
I murmured, and stationed 
myself in the middle of the 
road. I stopped the car, and 
keeping my hat well out of 
sight, apologised profusely for 
inconveniencing the doctor, but 
would he help us in the matter 
of a bogged jeep. Of course he 
would, he said graciously, and 
all the inmates of the big car 
turned out to help. 

Dr Hercules, for that was his 
name, proved to be our good 
Samaritan. With his help, and 
that of the family and friends, 
we pushed and hauled the jeep 
out, despite the misguided aid of 
Mrs Hercules, who pushed the 
wrong way, and undaunted by 
the questions of the youngest 
Hercules, who was very jeep- 
minded, and who kept on in- 
quiring ad nauseam how was 
it possible for a jeep to get so 
badly stuck. Eventually, happy 
with their good deed done, our 
good Samaritans went on their 
way. 

* And now,” said Michael, 
with irony in his voice, ‘“ we 
might perhaps do just a little 
fishing.” We gathered our tackle 
from the heap of gear we had 
unloaded in preparation for 
camping there that night, and 
went towards the lake. 
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As we walked along the shore, 
several families of wild Brent 
geese—mother, father, and the 
goslings—hurried from shelter 
under the banks and, wading 
into the water, swam away with 
quiet dignity. Sometimes one 
little one would get left behind, 
and then father goose would 
flap about, wait for the slow- 
coach to catch up, in much the 
same way and with much the 
same expression as any human 
father, and hustle it along to 
join the rest. One family num- 
bered eighteen, and another only 
nine. 

This place certainly looked 
good for fishing: the water, 
shallow by the banks, gradually 
deepened as the bottom shelved 
out. One could imagine great 
salmon and the speckled trout 
basking in the shallows there. 


But if there were any, we did 


not see them. In fact, we did 
not interest anything with our 
flies and spoons. We fished for 
hours; we tried every likely 
place, and nothing happened 
except that I broke my spinning- 
reel, and after having taken it 
to pieces could not put it to- 
gether again. Michael was fed 
up. “It’s that red beard of 
yours,” he said; “ it’s frighten- 
ing all the fish away.” 

“ Rot!” I replied; ‘ what 
about St Peter. He had a 
beard, hadn’t he? And wasn’t 
he called the Big Fisherman ? ”’ 

“Good Lord!” said Michael, 
“ not in that hat.” 

By this time we were be- 
ginning to feel pessimistic. But 
there was one other possible 
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place nearby called Pichi-Traful; 
so we loaded all our gear into 
the long-suffering jeep again 
and set off for this spot, where 
a river flows into the north- 
western corner of Lake Traful. 
It is marked on the maps of the 
National Parks with the picture 
of a big fish, and as we bumped 
along the rough track leading to 
it we hoped that was a good 
omen. 

We were delighted with our 
first glimpse of the river. It 
looked most attractive; deep, 
and with many pools shadowed 
by the surrounding forest. We 
put up our rods, and Michael 
started casting a spoon, while I 
tied on what I thought might 
be an appropriate fly, when 
suddenly an outboard motor- 
boat came round a bend in the 
river, chugging away for all it 
was worth. 

“THAT’S TORN IT!” cried 
Michael; “ that will damn well 
seare all the fish away.” As it 
happened, this was not all the 
occupants of the boat were to 
do by any means; they had 
also spotted our fishing-tackle. 
Soon an individual came post- 
haste in our direction, obvi- 
ously considerably agitated. He 
proved to be the local Park 
Warden. He told us that the 
Chief Warden had been in the 
boat, and wanted to see our 
fishing permits. He was rather 
apologetic about it, and wished 
to assure us that it was nothing 
to do with him, but—had we 
got our permits? Alas, we 
hadn’t. In that case, he said, 
we would have to accompany 
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him into the presence of the 
Chief Warden himself. Sorry ! 
There was nothing to do but 
submit. We were taken to the 
boat, and ferried across the 
narrow river, and led to a place 
where a tent was pitched near 
the water. Here was the Chief 
Warden. Again we were asked, 
but this time not apologetically, 
whether we had our fishing 
permits. We had not! Why 
not? Didn’t we know the 
Fishing Rules of the National 
Parks? Who was I? The 
proprietor of the English inn in 
San Martin! In that case I 
should know better than to fish 
without a permit. Why had I 
done so? And why had I led 
my friend astray ? 

I explained, as best I could, 
that I was always most punc- 


tilious about fishing permits, 
but that so early in the season 
we had not yet had time to get 


them. This sounded, and in- 
deed was, rather feeble. I felt 
exactly like a small erring school- 
boy in the presence of the Head. 
I almost felt that in a moment 
Michael and I would be told to 
stick our heads in the ‘ locker’ 
and receive ‘six of the best.’ 
But he let us off; tails well 
between our legs, we boarded 
the jeep and fled. 

The gloom now on Michael’s 
face was a sorry sight to see. 
lL sought to comfort him. ‘“ We'll 
go on to Falkner and Villarino,”’ 
I said in what I thought was 
@ kindly soothing tone; “ we'll 
be there in time for a few casts 
in the lake. It’s sure to be all 
right there.” 


‘Very well, St Peter,” he 
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replied caustically. ‘* You drive. 
And step on it.” 

I did, and we raced through 
the forest as the sun was setting, 
glinting on the snowy tops of 
the mountains, and all the world 
was getting ready for sleep. 
We were tired too, and instead 
of camping out as we had in- 
tended, with a sense of relief 
we drove up to the little hostelry 
at the foot of Mount Falkner. 
It is a rustically-romantic place, 
and one can imagine it populated 
by wood-nymphs and naiads ; 
it lies by the lake-side beneath 
frowning precipices. 

“Might be some nice young 
female tourists here to console 
us,’”’ said Michael as we entered; 
‘“* you never know.” You never 
do, but on this occasion the only 
inhabitants were the very old 
woman who owns the place and 
her incredibly young son. 
“Tt’s no good,” said my friend 
morosely ; ‘“‘ my luck’s flat out. 
You go and fish; Ill try and 
get a drink out of the old 
crone.”’ 

I went down to the lake and 
began casting, but soon my 
attention was distracted by the 
queer antics of dozens of quaint 
little brownish-red bats flittering 
over the water, and apparently 
taking flies or some insects off 
it. I had never seen bats do 
this before, and I was so in- 
trigued that I forgot all about 
the fishing and watched them 
until it was too dark to do sv 
any longer. Then I hastened 
back to the inn to tell my 
friend about it. He was sitting 
slumped over the wood stove, 
disconsolate and alone, with a 
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large glass of rum gripped in his 
hand, as I came in. “ Well? ” 
he said. 

‘““ ve been watching the most 
interesting thing,” I said; “lots 
of rather pretty little bats 
seudding over the water, and 
taking flies off it.” 

He stared at me in astonish- 
ment. “ Really,” he said, 
** you didn’t by any chance see 
some beautiful bathing basilisks 
at the same time, did you? 
What about the fish!” 

“T’m sorry, old man,” I said 
humbly, “‘ I was too intrigued 
to cast.” The groan emitted 
then by my companion was the 
hollowest that-I have ever heard. 
However, after a good dinner of 
roast lamb and generous quanti- 
ties of good red wine, he felt 
much better. Soon after dinner 
we retired to our bunks, for the 


room was fitted out like a ship. 
“Tt reminds me of a sailing 


said 
** now 
. what was her 
name? In a minute [ll re- 
member.”” But I never knew, 
for in a minute I was fast asleep. 

Next morning, after a not 
very appetising breakfast in the 
Latin manner, we paid our 
bill and departed. ‘ Where 
to now?” asked Michael. I 
chuckled inwardly. Now for 
the trick I had up my sleeve, 
a trump card that had never 
failed me yet. 

“You’re not keen on 
climbing, are you?” I 
casually. 

“No climbing for me this 
trip I told you,” replied my 
friend; “I’m for fish...” 


vessel I was in once,” 
Michael reminiscently ; 
let me see.. 


any 
said 
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The fateful word was nearly out 
when he caught the look in my 
eye. ‘ Well,” he said, “ what 
are you grinning at?” 

“Tt so happens,’ I said, “‘ that 
there is a tarn near here, high 
up, called Las Toscas. It’s 
about an hour’s stiff climbing, 
but it has never failed me yet. 
Last time there I got eight 
brook trout in under an hour, 
all over four pounds each. But 
—no climbing for you this trip. 
G61 2134” 

“What are we waiting for?” 
said Michael. 

We reached the tarn after a 
decidedly strenuous climb. It 
looked delightful. ‘“ Now for 
some fish,” panted my com- 
panion; “ they’re sure to take 
here.” We stayed for several 
hours ; we saw big trout jump- 
ing—but that was all. We tried 
everything, and Michael brought 
out a new minnow with a red 
tail that he had been keeping 
for a last effort. But it was no 
good; the fish would leap out 
of the water as though to have 
a look at us poor foolish mortals, 
and then scuttle away. One 
jumped right over my fly and 
slapped it with his tail; another 
followed Michael’s gorgeous 
minnow, only to turn away in 
abject boredom at the last 
moment. | It was heart-breaking. 
“What we need,” said my 
friend, ‘“‘is a tin of worms.” 
But at well over five thousand 
feet, not a worm was to be seen. 
“T think we had better go 
home,”’ I said remorsefully. 

We made our way down the 
hillside, two defeated but not 
unhappy anglers. I felt sorry 
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for Michael, who probably would 
get no more fishing this year, 
and I was conscious of no satis- 
faction that my instincts had 
warned me right. It was just 
a bad time for fishing. We 
mounted the jeep and headed 
for home. 

Some time later we drew near 
my inn; Lake Lacar came into 
view. ‘ Well,” said Michael, 
‘“ we certainly had a wonderful 
time — notwithstanding.”” We 
had both enjoyed it all, and the 
lake looked magnificent as we 
passed, the water reflecting every 
light and shadow of the sky, and 
the snow on the mountains 


glowing with a rosy hue as the 
Then, just 


sun went down. 
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before we turned into my front 
gate, I noticed a cluster of blue 
saxifrage growing high up in 
the rocks; it seemed to me to 
put the final touch to a grand 
picture. Tired, but incompar- 
ably contented, we pulled up in 
front of my mountain home. 

My wife, in her own sweet 
way and without saying a word 
to us beforehand, served up and 
popped on our plates the two 
halves of an eight-pound salmon 
for dinner! She had driven 
with a friend the day before to 
the Anglers’ Club at Lake Meli- 
quina, she said, and had caught 
it there—poaching ! 

That night I shaved off my 
beard. 





COMMENT. 


THE tale of the man who 
cried ‘ Wolf’ is as old as the 
hills and as new as the hydrogen 
bomb. Nowadays our rulers 
sometimes complain that the 
word ‘crisis’ has lost any signifi- 
cance it ever had and that they 
can declaim about the parlous 
state of the nation without any- 
body losing a night’s sleep. 
Yet really they have only them- 
selves to blame. They forget 
that a generation has grown up 
which has never known a time 
that was not one of crisis so- 
called. Starting from as far 
back as 1930, there was the 
economic blitz of 1931, the 


occupation of the Rhineland, 
the onslaught on Abyssinia, the 


civil war in Spain, the annexa- 
tion of Austria, the seizure of 
Czechoslovakia. Then came the 
war, which was a _ positive 
succession of crises; after the 
war came Sir Stafford Cripps, 
who produced a new alarm 
almost as regularly as he pro- 
duced a Budget; and after 
Cripps came Mr Gaitskell, whose 
reign was shorter, but who also 
did his best to make our flesh 
creep properly at least once a 
year. In fact it might be said 
that for nearly a quarter of a 
century we have always been 
just into or just out of a 
‘ crisis,’ and that we have 
climbed painfully out of one 
pit only to fall headlong into 
another. 

Last year, when the 
servatives took office, 


Con- 
people 


hoped that this dreary routine 
might at last be broken. There 
would necessarily be one more 
‘crisis,’ after which the mess of 
seven years would be cleared 
away and the country be allowed 
to lead a comparatively normal 
life. We had the ‘crisis’ all 
right, with an early Budget 
which was not so stringent as 
most of us had feared it would 
be. Thereafter the Government 
spoke with two voices. The 
Prime Minister was full of gloomy 
forebodings, obviously antici- 
pating an economic Dunkirk ; 
while the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was almost cheerful, 
proclaiming with facts and 
figures a slow but sure advance 
towards recovery. Which of 
them was right? When Mr 
Churchill grimly announced 
that there would be a debate 
before the House rose, that the 
gravity of our situation would 
be disclosed, and that fresh 
measures to remedy it would be 
explained, everyone began taking 
in his belt by a hole or two; 
but when in the debate Mr 
Butler revealed very little that 
was not already known, an- 
nounced merely two or three 
mild new restrictions, and de- 
clared himself moderately well 
satisfied with our balanee of 
trade, everybody let his belt 
out again. It was just another 
‘crisis’ after all, so why bother? 
A few days later paterfamilias 
was taking his family off to the 
seaside as though nothing much 
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had happened ; 
he was right. 
Neither the economic debate 
nor its successor on Germany 
brought much comfort to the 
Opposition. Both merely em- 
phasised and widened the exist- 
ing divisions between the two 
factions. In the economic debate 
some of the Left Wing men fell 
into line behind Mr Bevan. In 
the debate on Germany some of 
the Right Wing men refused to 
vote at all. An impression was 
given that no one was thinking 
very much about the House of 
Commons and that everybody 
was thinking a great deal about 
the elections to the Executive of 
the Party at Morecambe in the 
autumn. That will be the next 


and probably 


real trial of strength between 
the Attleeites and the Bevanites; 


and the little scene in which 
Mr Attlee accused Mr Bevan of 
disclosing Cabinet secrets, and 
Mr Bevan replied with a thinly 
veiled acerbity, was merely the 
exchange of shots before the 
battle begins. 

If the late session gave little 
encouragement to the Govern- 
ment, it gave even less to the 
Opposition. It is a pretty safe 
assumption that at the moment 
neither Party wants a General 
Election, the Conservatives be- 
cause they would certainly lose 
it and the Socialists because 
they would as certainly win it 
and then have somehow to form 
a Government. 

The interim statement of 
policy, issued by the head- 
quarters of the Labour Party on 
llth August under the title of 
‘Facing the Facts,” is unhelpful 
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to its sponsors in their present 
dilemma, reflecting, as it does, 
the divisions on the National 
Executive, where Mr Bevan has 
four avowed followers and prob- 
ably at least as many more 
sympathisers. Both sections of 
the Party agree that the Con- 
servatives are unfit to govern 
the country, but when it comes 
to framing a constructive policy, 
the authors of the statement 
take refuge in inoffensive 
generalities. Public ownership 
will be extended “ wherever the 
nation’s overriding needs demand 
it.” The rearmament pro- 
gramme should be subjected to 
@ periodic review, which ‘‘ should 
take account of our economic 
circumstances and the _ inter- 
national situation at the time.” 
Finally, the task is “ to create 
the good society.”” Any Con- 
servative would gladly subscribe 
to such blameless sentiments ; 
but when pious platitudes are 
offered as a fighting programme, 
the only possible conclusions to 
be drawn are that the Socialist 
Party is either sterile of ideas or 
paralysed by indecision. 


Doubt and uncertainty still 
hang cloudlike over two coun- 
tries in the wide territory known 
as the Middle East. In Egypt 
the departure of King Farouk, 
that stout young monarch who 
chose his friends so unwisely, 
brought the country a stage 
nearer to military dictatorship. 
Much, if not everything, now 
depends upon General Neguib 
Mohammed, whose coup d état 
was the beginning of it all. The 
King, in going, left a vaeunm 
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which someone or something 
must fill. There is the Regency 
Council, a doubtful triumvirate 
about whom no one feels very 
enthusiastic. There is the Wafd, 
electorally the most powerful 
bedy in Egypt. There is the 
Army. The Regency Council is 
untried and no one has sug- 
gested entrusting its present 
personnel with any real author- 
ity. The Wafd has been tried, 
not once but many times, and 
has been found wanting. It 
would hardly be _ surprising, 
therefore, if in these circum- 
stances the eyes of many were 
turned towards the Army, sup- 
ported by those political elements 
which have declared war on the 
old corruption. 

This, however, runs deep and 
far. To get rid of it much 


more is necessary than to expel 


the King and to put a few of 
the most blatant offenders under 
lock and key. Behind the petty 
graft which has become a habit 
is the greater graft of the 
wealthy ex-Pashas, and behind 
that again is the even greater 
graft of international finance. 
The reformers are likely to 
become entangled in a regular 
mesh of corruption. Like 
Gulliver, when he came to his 
senses in Lilliput, they will find 
themselves bound hand and foot 
by a myriad tiny strands, indi- 
vidually fragile and collectively 
unbreakable. 

General Neguib Mohammed 
has given the existing political 
parties a few months of grace 
in which to rid themselves of 
corrupt elements, but the cynical 
have been audibly wondering 
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whether, if the task is properly 
done, in the end anything will 
be left of the parties. If the 
task is not properly done, the 
General may be driven to try 
to govern the country him- 
self. As a soldier, he has a 
good name and record, but as 
an administrator he is as untried 
as is the Regency Council. 
Egypt, however, may have no 
alternative, and the western 
democracies, which have good 
reason to dislike military dic- 
tatorships, should reflect that 
when Parliamentary govern- 
ment has collapsed, as it virtu- 
ally has in Egypt, the only 
choice may be between dictator- 
ship and anarchy. Everything, 
of course, depends upon the 
quality of the dictator. He 
may be a Mussolini or he may 
be a Salazar. He may be 
content to live for the day and 
to allow the deluge to follow 
his downfall or demise; or he 
may take a long view of the 
future of his country. Ataturk 
was not only the maker of 
modern Turkey: he also left a 
door open for an eventual and 
gradual return of chastened poli- 
ticians to a more democratic 
way of life. 

Whatever the issue may be, 
we should not be too optimistic 
about the chances of a satis- 
factory settlement of the dispute 
over the Canal Zone and the 
Sudan. No government, and 
not even a dictator, could stand 
for a week if public opinion in 
Egypt began to suspect that 
those passes were being sold to 
the British. Here is one point 
upon which the politicians and 
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the army are in complete agree- 
ment. 

The position in Persia is even 
more critical, mainly because of 
the economic chaos into which 
Dr Moussadek has plunged his 
country. Without the revenue 
from oil, he cannot pay the 
army, the police, the civil ser- 
vants, and the many thousands 
of workers at Abadan; and 
unless he can settle with the 
British, his chances of getting 
the money he requires are—to 
put it mildly—precarious. 

Two simultaneous events gave 
him an illusion of success. The 
first was the verdict of the 
International Court of Justice, 
which by nine votes to four 
declared its non-competence to 
judge the dispute between Persia 
and the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany. But this was not, as the 
Persians hastened to interpret 
it, a decision in favour of the 
legality of the expropriation. 
That issue is still unjudged ; 
Britain maintains her claims ; 
and failing an agreement the 
Persians are going to find it 
very hard and very expensive 
to market their oil, at any rate 
in countries where their right 
to it may be challenged in the 
Courts. 

The other event was the vote 
of the Majlis restoring Dr 
Moussadek by an overwhelming 
majority to the premiership. 
But this was not a gift of un- 
mixed advantage. In a sense 
it was merely handing back the 
baby to its begetter, a reasser- 
tion of the old rule that he who 
makes a mess must clear it up. 
But Dr Moussadek is not a 
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genie to conjure money out of 
the air to fill his empty treasury. 
Money he may get, not out of 
the air but from his northern 
neighbour, but Russia gives 
nothing for nothing and, like 
other money-lenders, is a hard 
taskmaster. Dr Moussadek is 
&% vain man. He is said to be 
assuring his cronies with a 
chuckle that when the time 
comes he will deal with Russia 
as he has dealt with Britain and 
the Shah. He is likely to find 
that he has made a mistake. 
The mob, which put him where 
he is, can put him out again. 
Behind the mob is the Tudeh 
Party, which is frankly and 
bitterly Communist; and behind 
the Tudeh Party, in the last 
resort, is all the might of Russia. 

We may be tempted to hold 
our hands and just watch the 
decline and fall of Dr Moussadek ; 
and indeed he deserves all the 
discomfiture that may be coming 
to him. But in Washington the 
State Department has been urg- 
ing that the wiser policy may 
be for us to pocket some of our 
pride and make it easier for the 
Persians to reach a settlement. 
Someone eventually is going to 
have the oil from Persia. It 
could come to us—at a price ; 
but it could also find its way to 
other and unfriendly countries. 
We have got to look at the 
question quite realistically and 
make up our minds which is the 
lesser evil. A moment may 
come very soon when even 
Dr Moussadek will see where he 
is going and, having a sight of 
some highly unpleasant possi- 
bilities, will be much readier 
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than before to be reasonable, 
provided he is not required to 
eat too many of his words. It 
may only be a moment, and if 
we let it pass without taking 
advantage of it, we may miss a 
chance that will never recur. 
We shall lose Persia and its oil; 
and someone else will have them 
both. 


During the past summer 
Malayans of unimpeachable 
loyalty, visiting this country, 
have shown their anxiety over 
the turn events are taking in 
their country. They are quite 
ready to believe in General 
Templer and his new security 
measures, but these, they main- 
tain, are not enough. The 
problem is not merely military: 
it is also political. The Chinese- 
born members of the community 
complain that the old false 
syllogism, charged with undis- 
tributed profits and illicit pro- 
cesses, is by no means dead. It 
ran: ‘“ All Malayans are trust- 
worthy: Chinese are not 
Malayans: Therefore Chinese 
are not trustworthy.” Officially 
discarded, actually, say these 
critics, the syllogism still pre- 
vails, particularly among minor 
officials, who cold-shoulder the 
Chinese and keep them out of 
the various services. But the 
Communists, these visitors go 
on to say, will never be crushed 
until the large Chinese com- 
munity has been won over. 

Another criticism is that while 
the Communists have a clear 
policy to offer, the Government 
has none; or rather it has none 
in which anyone believes very 
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much. So long as the choice 
appears to lie between a Com- 
munist republic and colonialism, 
many, even among the Malayans, 
may prefer the first as the lesser 
of two evils. There has been a 
lot of loose talk about political 
development, but no one has 
put down in black and white the 
true objective. Is it independ- 
ence or Dominion status or 
merely a modified form of the 
present dependency ? 

Yet another criticism con- 
cerns the Sultans. Malayans 
have seen what has happened in 
India, where, as soon as the 
British buttress was withdrawn, 
the whole system of Ruling 
Princes collapsed like a pack of 
cards. Why, ask the Malayans, 
should the Sultans, some of 
whom collaborated a little too 
readily with the Japanese during 
the occupation, be so assiduously 
sustained ? Would it not be 
better in the long run to let 
them go the way of the Indian 
Princes ? 

Then there is natural restive- 
ness at the restrictions of 
security, necessary in the emer- 
gency, but likely, it seems, to 
last for many years and there- 
fore in danger of becoming 
permanent. Sometimes these 
restrictions are not applied very 
intelligently. Recently, for ex- 
ample, an Indian-born member 
of the Singapore Labour Party 
tabled a motion for a Party 
meeting suggesting the offer of 
an amnesty to the terrorists and 
the recognition of the Com- 
munist Party as a legal organ- 
isation. Both these demands 
were quite unacceptable and the 
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second of them was preposterous ; 
and both would without doubt 
have been rejected by the Labour 
Party when it met; but it was 
not even given the chance, for 
the proposer was arrested and 
jailed. 

Meanwhile General Templer’s 
forces have been having some 
successes, but have also been 
having set-backs. They are grow- 
ing more skilful in this kind of 
war, but so, let it be remembered, 
are the Communists; and all 
this summer, with the drop in 
the price of rubber, the economic 
situation has been deteriorating. 
Our Malayan friends must not 
be blamed overmuch that, in 
all the circumstances, they begin 
to wonder, firstly, if we are 
really going to get the better of 
the ‘ emergency,’ and secondly, 
if we do, whether we shall 
honour all our promises of 
freedom and self-government. 


The Olympic Games have not 
ulways promoted the cause of 
peace to which they are pledged. 
Often they have, on the con- 


trary, stirred up feelings of 
envy, hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitableness between the 
competing nations. Hunting, 
Mr Jorrocks used to say, was 
“the himage of war without its 
guilt, and only five-and-twenty 
per cent of its danger”; and a 
verdict on rather similar lines 
might be coined about past 
Olympiads. Maybe it was always 
thus, and those earlier gather- 
ings, which we now view through 
a golden mist of legend, were not 
80 harmonious as they appear 
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after more than two thousand 
years have passed. Corinth, no 
doubt, sulked in its tents when 
its champions were defeated, 
while a contest between Athens 
and Sparta may have nearly 
started a new Peloponnesian 
War. 

It is a matter for congratula- 
tion that the recent Olympic 
Games at Helsinki passed off 
without a breach of the peace. 
There has been a little grumbling, 
and a few of the less successful 
countries have suggested that 
some of the decisions showed « 
national bias. Much had been 
feared from the presence of the 
Russians, who are ideologically 
bound to believe that, given a 
fair field and no favour, a stout- 
hearted proletarian must always 
beat a decadent bourgeois. An 
unfavourable verdict must there- 
fore mean foul play somewhere ; 
and in fact the Moscow Radio, 
confronted with several adverse 
results, muttered angrily about 
the ‘dark machinations” of the 
Americans. But what could be 
done about these? The tech- 
nique originally developed by 
Mr Molotov at meetings of the 
Security Council of the United 
Nations was hardly applicable, 
because a veto has never yet 
won a gold medal. 

Something else was also very 
much in the minds of the 
Russians. Their athletes might 
be sadly contaminated by con- 
tact with the representatives of 
the capitalist nations, who natur- 
ally would all be trained propa- 
gandists. At one time this 
thought was so worrying that 
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the Kremlin nearly decided to 
fly its teams back to Leningrad 
every night. Other and possibly 
saner counsels ultimately pre- 
vailed and the Soviet performers 
were merely confined in a sort 
of quarantine camp, so that 
they might mix as little as 
possible with their fellows. 

Yet there were some awkward 
episodes, as when in the revolver 
shooting competition a few of 
the Soviet-made rounds failed 
to explode and the Americans 
impudently offered some of their 
own ammunition. An even more 
delicate situation arose when 
the Jugoslavs — those hated, 
deviationist, jackal-like crea- 
tures — actually defeated the 
Soviet team at football. What 


a game that must have been 
and what a time the referee 
must have had, proved by the 


score to be a hireling of the 
capitalists ! 

An incident of another kind 
was a qualified victory for the 
Communists. They had brought 
their “peace petition” to 
Helsinki, in the hope of pick- 
ing up a few signatures, and 
scored a surprising success with 
members of the Argentine team. 
Soviet satisfaction was slightly 
diminished when a little later 
the Argentinians explained that 
they had thought they were 
just giving autographs to ad- 
mirers of the athletic prowess 
of their country. 

From Britain’s point of view 
the results of the Games were 
disappointing, but Britons 
notoriously do not care—or at 
least do not care as much as do 
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other more sensitive peoples. 
Our performers were good, but 
not quite good enough. They 
broke records, but others broke 
them more decisively. Still, the 
British had the qualifying con- 
solation of reflecting that they 
were genuine amateurs and that 
by strict standards the amateur 
status of some of the victorious 
athletes was a little doubtful. 
The point may be disputed, but 
what is plain is that other 
countries take their sport a 
great deal more seriously than 
we do. Lord Burghley has 
calculated that Finland, with a 
population of four million, has 
nine hundred public running 
tracks, whereas Britain, with 
fifty million people, has only 
seventy. 

One curious development was 
noticeable at Helsinki. In these 
modern contests the tendency is 
for the real opponent to be the 
Past. Men no longer run or 
jump against each other so 
much as against some previous 
record which must at all costs 
be surpassed. It was almost as 
though what mattered was not 
to run faster or jump higher 
or throw farther than your 
immediate opponent, but to 
discomfit some paladin of by- 
gone days by beating his best 
performance. Although in this 
contest with the Past at Helsinki 
the Present did extremely well 
and set up a number of new 
records, it is a slightly disturbing 
thought that some day this 
gratifying process of record- 
breaking must end, if only be- 
cause @ Man cannot arrive before 
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he starts; that is unless it is 
found possible to realise the 
performance of the man in the 
rhyme, who 


“* Went off one day 
In a relative way 
And arrived in 

week.” 


the previous 


And what, one wonders, would 
the Greeks have thought of it 
all? They founded the Games 
and presumably knew what they 
were doing. 


Dulce et decorum est desipere 
in loco. That is all very well 
if the spot selected for the 
display of folly is the right 
one; and in the general view 


the right spot is not the House 
of Commons, where, by reason- 
able supposition, Members should 
be otherwise occupied. 


One 
day, during the week before the 
House rose, when everyone was 
on the tiptoe of expectation, a 
curious little scene was enacted 
at the end of Questions. As 
it developed, everyone in the 
House rocked with laughter and 
everyone in the Galleries was 
puzzled. What was it all about? 
Mr Bevan had entered the House 
carrying a modest brief - case 
containing the papers he re- 
quired for the debate. And 
why not? the ordinary citizen 
may ask. Why did an appar- 
ently shocked Conservative rise 
to his feet and draw the atten- 
tion of the Speaker to this 
alarming phenomenon? Why 
did the Speaker appear to take 
@ serious view of it? And why 
did the House proceed to spend 
several minutes discussing with 
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mock solemnity what Mr Bevan 
ought to do with his brief-case ? 

The explanation, which should 
have clarified everything, was 
as mystifying to outsiders as the 
incident had been. It seemed 
that by a very old rule a private 
Member is not allowed to bring 
a bag of any sort into the House. 
Why not? inquires the citizen 
again. Why exclude so obvious 
and common a convenience as 
a brief-case ? And again no in- 
telligible answer is forthcoming. 
Could it be that a Member 
might try to introduce a bomb 
or a missile or some light litera- 
ture he did not wish to expose 
to the public view? At any 
rate the brief- or despatch-case 
has been forbidden to all except 
Ministers, who are evidently 
above suspicion of violence, 
levity, or deceit. 

Mr Bevan had an answer: he 
always has. He protested that 
by @ more recent ruling the 
Speaker had conceded to the 
private Member the right to 
bring into the House a brief- 
case, provided it was of modest 
dimensions. Whereupon Mr 
Walter Elliot sprang to his feet 
to correct him. A concession 
had been made, but not to 
private male Members, only to 
the ladies. Having no pockets, 
they would obviously be at a 
disadvantage if they were not 
allowed to bring their bags with 
them. Where would they be- 
stow their pocket handkerchiefs 
and their pencils and the other 
objects a lady likes to carry 
about with her? So a bag of 
modest size had been allowed— 
but only to the ladies. The 
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Speaker agreed and Mr Bevan 
had to give way. Amid shouts 
of laughter he unpacked his 
brief - case, which appeared to 
contain enough literature to last 
a man a fortnight, and passed 
the offending object out of the 
House, having first arranged the 
contents about him to his own 
and his neighbours’ discomfort. 
So order and humour—perhaps 
—were satisfied, and the House 
was enabled to get back to its 
business. What no one ques- 
tioned was the good sense of a 
rule which prevents a Member 
from carrying his papers about 
like an ordinary citizen. 


Roughly speaking, people may 
be divided into the kind that 
liked the Sidney Webbs and the 
kind that did not. The kind 
that liked them were those who 
are looking forward to a planned 
and tidy society, where every- 
body is as like everyone else as 
he can be, where social security 
has eliminated risk, and where 
life is completely ordered, re- 
stricted, and therefore regi- 
mented. The kind that did not 
like them were those who would 
regret the passing of the rich 
variety of personality and acti- 
vity, who recognise society’s 
obligation to relieve hardship, 
but deplore the stunting of 
enterprise or the reduction of 
life to a dead level, and who will 
tolerate a certain amount of 
untidiness and inequality, if 
by so doing they can keep alive 
the qualities which in their view 
alone can keep a people great. 
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Beatrice Webb's Diaries' from 
1912-1924, though full of viva- 
city and shrewd comment, leave 
an impression of bleakness. 
Should life—her life, her hus- 
band’s, and the lives of all of 
us — be just like that? The 
Webbs’ work was their play ; 
and even when they unbent 
and attended a performance of 
‘ Parsifal,’ the occasion was 
memorable for the opportunity 
it gave them of discussing with 
Lloyd George and Lord Samuel 
the excessive sickness of married 
women under the Insurance Act. 
They had no amusements, be- 
cause they wanted none. There 
were no children at Passfield 
Corner, possibly because children 
would have been a distraction 
from work; and when the 
Webbs were hunting for a home 
they advertised for something 
“completely isolated from 
houses harbouring cocks and 
dogs.” 

In 1912 their credit was at its 
nadir. They were among the 
founders of the Fabians, and 
the direction of the Society had 
drifted into other hands. They 
had started the London School 
of Economics, and others had 
taken over the control. Pres- 
ently they were to launch the 
‘New Statesman,’ but that 
fledgling, too, would spread its 
wings and leave the nest. The 
Webbs were not in the least 
distressed by these defections. 
They cared little for themselves 
and much for the social service 
they might render. When one 
job was well and truly done, they 


1 Beatrice Webb's Diaries, 1912-1924. Edited by Margaret Cole. (Longmans.) 
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merely worried about what they 
should do next. But in 1912 
no one who counted for much in 
the world of affairs seemed to 
be listening to them; and they 
had lately been cruelly lam- 
pooned by their former friend, 
H. G. Wells, in ‘The New 
Machiavelli.’ 

The war of 1914-1918, which 
seemed at first an end to any 
hopes they had left, gave them 
their opportunity. After the 
war Reconstruction was the 
magic word, and who should 
know more about that than the 
Webbs? Labour, finding its 
strength, had not found much 
in the way of ideas; and who 
again could give Labour a work- 
ing faith so well as could the 
Webbs? So they were courted 
and encouraged; and in 1924 


Sidney Webb became a Minister 


in the first Labour Government. 

The ups and downs, the 
triumphs and the disappoint- 
ments, are recorded with the 
same equanimity in the Diaries; 
Mrs Webb’s chief anxieties being 
whether her husband would 
stand the strain of political life 
and whether she, wrongly sus- 
pecting that she had cancer, 
would die first and so break the 
partnership. 

Some of her comments on the 
men of that time are exceedingly 
pointed and show a real insight. 
There is Ramsay MacDonald, 
for instance :— 
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** He is bored with his Labour 
colleagues and attracted to 
Front Bench Liberals. But he 
feels it difficult to go back on 
his past. So he remains the 
Parnell of the Labour Party— 
but a Parnell who does not 
believe in his cause.” 

Those words were written in 
February 1924. 

Or there is the description of 
Oswald Mosley as “ almost 
absurdly a perfect type.” But 
“so much perfection argues 
rottenness somewhere.... Is 
there in him some weak spot 
which will be revealed in a time 
of stress?” She asked that 
question when Mosley was still 
hovering between the Conserva- 
tive and Liberal Parties. 

Above all, the Diaries tell of 
a perfect partnership. The 
Webbs were made for each 
other, in outlook, taste, and 
temperament. They had the 
same philosophy, interests, and 
methods of work; and they 
were devotedly attached to each 
other. Not the least of the 
good things in the book is the 
reproduction of the painting by 
William Nicholson of husband 
and wife by the fireside at Pass- 
field Corner. He is standing by 
the mantelpiece, earnest, in- 
quiring, sceptical, even a little 
fierce. She is sitting placidly 
warming her hands at the fire 
and thinking. And the floor is 
strewn with papers. 
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